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d in Southwestern paper: “For 
1925 Tudor Ford;. a little 
bh, but it’s transportation.” 

t for how long? 


ell says that 5,000 cars are be- 
junked every day by wartime 
and go, but after looking over 
traffic parade you may decide 
they merely should be. 


DVERTISING AGE suggests edi- 
Ally that there’s a lot of poten- 
employment in distribution 
advertising. That’s right — 
k of all the new agency vice- 
idents there’ll be after the 


aFollette hits ads of mar- 
ne makers.”—Headline in Ap- 
ISING AGE. 

he fact that the senator hap- 
to be elected by the dairy 
ers of Wisconsin has nothing 
© with the case. 


e SEP tells the story of a tan- 
y superintendent who success- 
y operates a farm at the same 
, but before grabbing the idea, 
note that his working 
dule calls for 100 ‘ours a 
Tr 


pehydrated spinach is now be- 
offered by Little & Co., who 
y refuse to be intimidated by 
youngsters who insist, “I say 
still spinach and I'll take 
coli.” 


e Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
bpany, which has developed its 
synthetic bristle and is vigor- 
promoting it under the trade 
tb of Neoceta, insists that it 
going to let competitors hog 
market. 


o into a restaurant. The 
ress snaps at you. You growl 
er,” sadly reports Goodkind, 
e & Morgan. 

at’s what happens when all 
cute little numbers go into war 


bn Akers wonders what those 
riters mean when they say 
product is going to “win the 
fe.” First place to go is the 
fe department of any good 
D. Lasker’s name appeared 
le March 27 issue of ADVERTIS- 
AcE, and now you know that 
Mmaodress him properly and of- 
aly you'll have to write it 
t Davis Lasker. 


p to winter vacationers: Don’t 

a spot too close to where the 

is enjoying himself. He’ll 

Mit too easy to think up some- 

= extra special to keep you 
bf mischief. 


ery 14th adult is a govern- 
employe,” the chart says, and 
ether thirteen are willing to 
& at this time of the year that 
could be classified the same 


FT 


x Benny has dropped to 
hk among the evening network 
liners, but the makers of 
fall know that he’ll have all 
maenecr to think up some bright 
icieas. 
Copy Cus. 


SA, 


Buckley, Dement 
Split Operations, 
Effective May 1 


Employes Take Over 
Production; Buckley 
to Remain Active 


Chicago, March 30.—A major 
shift in the business setup and 
operations of Buckley, Dement & 
Co., pioneer direct mail organiza- 
tion, was disclosed today by Homer 
J. Buckley, president of the com- 
pany. 

Effective May 1, Mr. Buckley 
said, ownership and management 
of mechanical production, mailing 
lists and mail service divisions of 
Buckley, Dement & Co. will be 
taken over by a group of employes 
who have long service records with 
the company. 

Mr. Buckley announced that he 
will open offices in downtown Chi- 
cago and continue the firm of 
Buckley-Dement Company as an 
organization devoted exclusively to 
counseling advertisers on direct 
mail and mail order promotions, 
and to the creation of effective 
mail selling campaigns. 


Associates to Retire 


“The decision which brought 
about this change came as a result 
of the desire of my associates, Mer- 
ritt H. Dement and Herbert. H. 
Marshall, to retire from active bus- 
iness,” Mr. Buckley explained. 
“And in the light of the increas- 
ingly complex problems’ which 
business today is required to face, 
the time seems opportune for the 
change-over and for me to trans- 
fer the operating responsibilities 
to others who have earned the 
right to succeed to the business. 

“So it is with a feeling of satis- 
faction that we announce this ac- 
quiring of ownership, worked out 
on an agreeable financial basis on 
the part of a group of our faithful 
employes.” 

The employe group, Mr. Buckley 
said, will have associated with 
them the entire departmental op- 
erating personnel and will do bus- 
iness under the name of Buckley- 
Dement Advertising Corporation, 
“inheriting all the good will built 
up over a period of nearly 40 
years.” The corporation has leased 
quarters at 705 W. Jackson Blvd., 
while the parent company of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., has leased 
its six-story building at 1300 W. 
Jackson Blvd. to the General Card 
Corporation for a number of years. 

Executive personnel of the new 
setup will include Oscar E. Palm- 
quist, H. F. DeLarme, Charles A. 
Smith, Edgar E. Flesher, J. S. 
Older, Mrs. Ruth Gaherty, H. R. 
Churchill, Andy Schmitz and Ed- 


(Continued on Page 59) 


A 7-Year Plan 


See ‘Postwar Planning,’ 
Page 50. Other fea- 
tures: 
Ad-libbing 
Feature Page 


Getting Personal .................. 54 
Information for Advertisers......... ‘12 
Photographic Review .............. 63 
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Voice of the Advertiser 


Valspar Has Passed 
Its 138% Birthday! 


~and Our Hats are off to Two Paint Manufacturers with more 
we had parsed 


SALUTES COMPETITORS—Valentine & 

Co., maker of Valspar, doffs its hat in 

this anniversary copy to Devoe & Ray- 

nolds and National Lead, two older 

paint companies. The copy appears 

in the April American Paint & Oil 
Dealer. 


Tobacco Quality 
Stressed in New 
Chesterfield Copy 


New York, March 30.—Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company will 
launch a vigorous new newspaper 
drive for Chesterfield cigarets 
April 10, when the cigaret manu- 
facturer will start publication of 
two new series of advertisements, 
both of which will promote the 
quality of the tobaccos used in 
Chesterfields. 

The campaign will use 6-column 
by 16-inch space, with insertions 
scheduled for twice weekly over 
a six-week period, according to 
reports. It will appear in well 
over 1,000 newspapers, and will 
be entirely separate from the com- 
pany’s continuing campaign in na- 
tional magazines. 

While magazine copy continues 
to feature implied and actual tes- 
timonials and to tell a tobacco- 
blending story in a general way, 
the two new newspaper campaigns 
to be released week after next will 


(Continued on Page 57) 


Package Supply Critical; 


WPB Issues 


New Delays Balk 
Devotees of U. 5. 
Paid Advertising 


Action Stalled as 
Minority Reports 
Hit Proposal 


Washington, D. C., March 30.— 
Unexpected delays continued to 
plague supporters of the proposal 
for paid government war bond ad- 
vertising today, as two powerful 
minority reports against the bill 
were referred to the House, and 
the rules committee stubbornly 
resisted concerted efforts to force 
the measure onto the floor. 

While the minority reports effec- 
tively set forth for the first time 
the arguments of the Treasury De- 
partment and leaders of the news- 
paper and advertising professions 
against the project, they were of 
far less immediate concern to ad- 
vocates of the bill than the mys- 
terious operations in the powerful 
rules committee, which somehow 
stopped a carefully-made ™an to 
get the bill before the House. 

Twice during the week, propo- 
nents of the bill brought their most 
influential spokesmen, including 
Chairman Robert Doughton of the 
ways and means committee and 
Chairman Clarence Cannon of the 
appropriations committee, to hear- 
ings of the rules committee, only 
to find that Chairman Adolph J. 
Sabath, Illinois Democrat and ad- 
ministration supporter, was un- 
willing to clear their bill until 
Congress returns from its Easter 
recess. 

Accustomed to overcoming ob- 
stacles, for their bill had been 
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Last Minute News Flashes 


Launches Test for ‘Trice,’ New Rice Product 

Camden, N. J., March 31.—William S. Scull Company is introducing 
Trice, a new toasted, processed rice product, using 50-line space in 
newspapers of six test markets covering Syracuse, N. Y., Nashville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Columbus, O., and Harrisburg and Altoona, Pa. 
Compton Advertising handles the account. 


Ivey & Ellington Gets Celanese Celluloid Account 

New York, March 31.—Celanese Celluloid Corporation, plastics di- 
vision of Celanese Corporation of America, has appointed Ivey & 
Ellington as its agency. The company’s various campaigns in news- 
papers, magazines, business and technical publications will continue 
as heretofore, but other additional programs are being discussed. 


P&G Seeks to Clear Blue Network Spot 
Cincinnati, O., March 31.—Procter & Gamble, largest user of daytime 
radio in the country, is reported to be seeking clearance of the 12 noon 


to 12:30 p.m. Monday through Friday spot over the Blue Network, which 
Product to be advertised, type of show 


currently carries a sustainer. 


and agency involved are all contingent on ability to clear the time. 


Launches ‘Falstaff Openshaw’ on Blue Net 


St. Louis, March 31.—Falstaff Brewing Corporation will launch a 15- 
minute variety show April 3, “Falstaff Openshaw,” over 37 Blue Net- 
work stations, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 10 to 10:15 p. m., 
CWT. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Chicago, is the agency. 


Red Star Yeast Names Wholihan Ad Manager 
Milwaukee, March 31.—Ray Wholihan, formerly with Armour & Co., 
and prior to that with Blatz Brewing Company and The Kellogg Com- 


pany, has been appointed advertising and sales promotion manager of 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company, effective April 1. 


. 


New Quotas ie 


Fiber Containers 
for Many Items Are 
Restricted in Order 


Chicago, March 30.—Shortages r 
of packaging material, with the 
exception of some plastic products 
and glass containers, will continue e°? 
critical and little or no relief is in 
sight, packaging engineers and 
WPB officials warned at the Amer- 
ican Management Association’s 
conference and packaging exposi- 
tion here this week. ‘ ; 

Supporting this prediction of ca 
industry and government spokes- : 
men was a drastic WPB order, 
announced yesterday, placing se- 
vere restrictions on the use of 
fiber for containers. 

Paperboard and its converted 
products are the most critical, said vi 
W. L. Davis of the WPB’s paper- 
buard division. Declaring that we 
must increase our recovery of 
wastepaper from the current 33% 
to 60% or 65%, Mr. Davis added 
that if industry and the public 
do away with unnecessary use of 
paperboard products, “there will 
be enough to take care of our 
armed forees and domestic econ- 
omy.” He said England is salvag- 
ing more than 85% of her paper 
and paperboard, 


Steel May Be Available 


Edward J. Detgen, of the WPB 
containers division, saw hope for 
easing of the current short supply 
of sheet steel, but discounted re-° - 
ports that steel is easy to obtain, © 
pointing out that some relief might 
come late in August if additional * 
plate mill and continuous. rolling - 
mill capacity is brought into pro- . 
duction during the summer. . The , 
tin situation, he said, is unchanged. * - 

The supply of metal caps wil * 
improve as far as metals are con- - 
cerned, in the opinion of Robert : 
G. Peck, of the WPB containers 
division, but he declared that 
accompanying this improvement 
would be shortages of some 76 ‘4 
different items used for cap liners, eo 
including paper and adhesives. He .. ‘ 
said that aluminum shéet is now : 
being used for packaging some 
drug items, but that war. require- 
ments of sheet and foil make ‘it 
difficult to predict further relaxa- -~ 
tions. Plastic caps, he predicted; . 
would continue on abeut the same arn 
basis as at present. . tee 

Shortages also exist:in the - 
tile bag field, according to F. H.. — 
Ludington, president of the Chase 
Bag Company, who said there will-. 
not be enough cotton and burlap -- 
to meet héavy demands this year. .. 


Some Bright Spots . 


Two bright spots, however, were - « 
reported in the fields of glass con- 7 Sea 
tainers and plastics. According to : 
Robert Dillman of Libby, McNeill - 
& Libby, production of glass con- 
tainers will be stepped up from 
95,180,000 in 1943 to an estimated 
98,500,000 units in 1944. Plastics .. « * 
and synthetic resins have helped » . 
solve many wartime packaging 
problems, averred C. Rector of the: 
WPB plastics section. 

“Thousands of uses of the hun- > 
dreds of grades of plastics have 7 
been found valuable for packaging “+ ° ; 
purposes,” he said, adding that~ .” 
while some plastics are currently » 
short, others are easier now. 

The packaging industry, keenly  ..« 
aware of the shortages, is striving .-.. | 
—and with considerable success— 
to meet demand, it was revealed 
at one of the sessions dealing with 


- 
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case stories in paper conservation 
and container re-use. , 
Martin L. Jack of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, Chicago, told 
how it effected a saving in chip- 
board of 33 1/3% by reducing the 
caliper of containers whenever 
possible; reducing the size of con- 
tainers;, increasing the number of 
.items per box and the number of 
boxes per carton; and reclaiming 
more than 4,000,000 boxes and car- 
tons, most of which have been 
reconditioned and re-used. 

Aggressive prosecution of its 

- “waste warden” plan, according 
to K. D. McCoy of the Kroger 
Grocery & Raking Company, re- 
sulted in the saving of 39,000,000 
pounds of waste paper by its 3,000 

*. stores! It also salvaged, among 

* “other items: 2,500,000 burlap bags; 

» 360,000 cracker cartons; more than 
800,000 cookie cartons; almost 
- 900,000 coffee boxes; 850,000 bread 
cartons; and almost 1,000,000 soft 

drink cartons. 

Disclosing that last year Kroger 
bought more produce from local 
sources and even permitted indi- 

« vidual store managers to buy from 
farmers, Mr. McCoy said that in 

3944 the company “is bending 
‘® every effort to do its part in get- 


ting. the container message over 
to the farmer early.. Through 
state agricultural departments, 
through the media of farm papers 
and magazines, we are trying to 
get farmers and growers to con- 
tact our warehouses in 18 states 
now. We would like them to make 
their future container needs known 
now, so that we may plan and do 
our best to have them available 
when needed later in the year.” 


Takes Many Steps 


D. E. Rueckert, of Swift & Co., 
pointed out that company has dis- 
continued packing a great number 
of small size packages and has 
concentrated on the larger sizes 
as much as possible; has re-used 
containers “whether we wanted to 
or not”; and plans to use stickers 
on containers to call attention to 
the container shortage crisis. De- 
claring that Swift has done about 
everything possible to economize, 
Mr. Rueckert asserted: “But there 
is a limit, for unless we adequately 
protect our products, all the effort 
to raise the animals, ship them to 
market and process the product 
becomes wasted.” 

Greater markets for quick frozen 
and dehydrated foods after the 


war were predicted by M. A. Wil- 
liamson, vice-president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Individual frozen foods, as well as 
combinations in precooked forms, 
will be more popular, he asserted, 
adding that higher costs of refrig- 
eration, transportation, wholesal- 
ing and retailing would keep the 
trend in these foods toward the 
quality market. 

As for dehydrated foods, he 
said, “perhaps the greatest appeal, 
all other qualities being equal,” 
will be price. He asserted that 
“while initial processing costs will 
remain on a parity with other 
methods of preservation, lowered 
costs of packaging, transportation 
and distributive handling are 
bound to result in lower unit sale 
prices. This fact alone will tap 
the largest possible consumer 
-. resulting in greater volume 
sales.” 


Trend to.Combinations 


For the individual consumer, he 
said, the trend in dehydrated foods 
“will be in the direction of com- 
binations rather than individual 
products. The convenience angle 
will, in many instances, make for 
even greater sales of individual 


The Indianapolis News. 


In the teeming shops of the cities . . . in the more leisurely 
atmosphered stores of the smaller communities . . . they quote 


The housewife and the butcher; the cop on the corner and 
the parking lot man; the banker, the baker and—the light 
company president; they read, absorb and make decisions in- 
fluenced by the sound editorial policy of this 67-year-old 
Hoosier daily. 


It is no wonder that your advertising, placed in this Hoo- 
Sier institution, will “pull” . . . because News readers believe 
eee what they read in The News. 


In the 33 counties surrounding Indianapolis, and covered 
by The Indianapolis News, are one-and-a-quarter million people 


.* en with an effective buying income of over one-and-a-quarter 
ae ; BILLION dollars who are buying now . . . and planning their 

~ postwar purchases on the strictly censored advertising in the 
columns of The News. 


> FIRST in daily circulation in advertising ‘dinage 


CARROLL; 42nd St, New York 


4. LUTZ, Tribune 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Whe Gteat Hoosier Daily, Mone, Docs the Gob 


items of vegetables, fruits, meat, 
eggs, milk, etc., particularly among 
vacationists, campers, sportsmen 
and other outdoor enthusiasts.” 

Prepacking, which involves the 
preparation of merchandise for 
movement and handling from the 
manufacturer to the consumer 
without the necessity for additional 
packing provision and which has 
been subject to much controversy, 
is here to stay, averred Sam Eskin, 
of the systems and methods divi- 
sion of United Parcel Service, New 
York. Speaking on “The Consum- 
er’s Stake in Prepacked Merchan- 
dise,” Mr. Eskin asked: 

“Why shouldn’t some thought be 
given to packaging prepacked 
items so that in presentation to the 
ultimate consumer she will first 
see, not only a safe package, but 
one designed to create an initial 
good impression, the impression 
that the manufacturer thought 
enough of his product to present 
it attractively to its final owner? 
If packaging is desirable for tooth- 
paste or gelatine, why not for a 
refrigerator set?” 

More than 10,000 industrial 
executives attended the various 
conference sessions. The packag- 
ing exhibition, greatest in the 
association’s history, presented a 
review of industry’s wartime pack- 
aging experiences as well as a pre- 
view of postwar changes in pack- 
aging technique and development. 


NEW WPB ORDER 
RESTRICTS CONTAINERS 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
Severe restrictions on the use of 
fiber shipping containers for foods, 
advertising material, publications 
and a long list of other articles, 
were ordered by the WPB today, 
as mounting military needs for 
containers again threatened to up- 
set plans for meeting the paper 
and paperboard crisis. 

In some cases, such as that of 
paper advertising displays, maga- 
zines, including house organs, cat- 
alogs and posters, shippers were 
forbidden to use fiber containers 
at all. 

In many other cases, strict usage 
quotas based on 1942 activities 
were assigned. In addition to 
quotas on many food products, 
typical items on the list were: 
50% quota for advertising displays 
other than paper; 70% for distilled, 
malt and non-alcoholic beverages; 
50% for calendars; 60% for cos- 
metics; 80% for tobacco products, 
and 70% for printing products 
other than posters, catalogs, cal- 
endars and magazines. 


Packers Reassured 


So severe were the quotas on 
many food products, that the War 
Food Administration issued a spe- 
cial statement advising packers on 
the methods of conserving con- 
tainers and assuring them that the 
order was not designed to restrict 
food processing. 

The restriction quotas range 
from 40 to 100% on a wide range 
of foods, including bakery goods, 
flour, corn meal, cereals, butter, 
oleomargarine, confectionery prod- 
ucts, potato chips and caviar. 

Requirements for paperboard 
are so great, WFA told the proc- 
essors, that anything less than 
maximum conservation will re- 
strict the movement of essential 
foods. Nevertheless, the statement 
said, there will be an adequate 
supply of shipping containers to 
cover the record 1944 pack if in- 
dustry members utilize all possible 
conservation measures. While 
WFA promised that it would help 
shippers who suffer hardships, it 
urged that before appealing: for 
more containers, each packer 
should: 

1. Redesign containers to pack 
more food in the same tonnage 
and square foot of containerboard. 

2. Utilize used containers. _ 

3. Try substitutes for paper- 
board containers, 

In prohibiting the use of fiber 
containers for paper advertising 
displays, the order, L-317, covered 
counter, window or floor displays, 
including dispenser types. Con- 
tainers may not be used for fresh 
vegetables, horticultural items, 
unfinished furniture, and a list of 
miscellaneous items. 


WSIX Appoints Katz 


Station WSIX, Nashville, Tenn., 
has named the Katz Agency, Inc., 
as its national representative. 


‘Mike’ Hughes 
Joins ‘Ad Age’ ag 
Executive Editor | 


New York, March 30.—Lawrence 
M. (Mike) Hughes, widely knowp 
writer on marketing and adver. 
tising subjects, has been nathed 
executive editor of ADVERT 
AGE, effective 
April 3. He will 
make his head- 
quarters in the 
New York of- 
fice. Mr. Hughes 
succeeds War- 
ren L. Bassett, 
who has re- 
signed to join 
the creative 
staff of Maxon, 
Inc., New York. 

Mike Hughes 
has been associ- 
ate editor of Sales Management for 
the past 16 years and has also been 
the advertising news editor of the 
New York Sun for the past 10 
years. He “invented” the first 
newspaper advertising column in 
1926 for the New York Post. 

A native of Salt Lake City, Mr. 
Hughes attended the universities 
of Utah and California and entered 
journalism with the Associated 
Press in San Francisco in 1920. He 
came to New York in 1924 to serve 
as publicity director for the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, now the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. He also 
worked with Campbell - Ewald 
Company, New York, as a copy- 
writer. 


advertising Age, 


L. M. Hughes 


Form Agency Geared 
to ‘Woman's Angle’ 


Offering public relations services 
geared to “the woman’s angle,” 


Mabel G. Flanley, formerly with 
the Institute of Public Relations, 
Inc., and Sally Woodward, for- 


Flaniey & Woodward 


merly director of consumer and 
educational relations for General 
Mills, Minneapolis, have formed a 
partnership, Flanley & Woodward, 
with offices in the Fred F, French 
building, 551 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 

The new public relations office, 
staffed entirely by women, will 
give special attention to the 
women publics, including stock- 
holders, employes, customers, con- 
sumers and producers of raw 
goods. 


In 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


33,000 
People Spent 
$4,518,000* 
On Food 


$3,200,000* 
On Cars 


$1,947,000* 
On Liquor 


$712,000* 
On Drugs 


*In 1939. Latest Figures Available. 


A Permanent Quality 
Market 


The Home of 


GREENWICH TIME 


AN A. B. C. NEWSPAPER y 
Often called “The Best Sa 
Daily Newspaper in 

ationally Represem P 
SMALL. ‘BREWER & KENT, INC. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 
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B3 SY Finst in the Hearts of Hoosierdom 


Our FIRST JOB is to 
finish winning the war... and alongside 
this in importance is the job of winning 
the peace. 

Peace time conditions and opportuni- 
ties in the Plumbing, Heating and Air 
Conditioning Industry are being influ- 
enced and shaped by today’s decisions, 
chief of which are those affecting recon- 
version. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is carrying 
on the job of developing a Reconversion 
Plan for the Plumbing, Heating, and Air 
Conditioning Industry. The successful 
completion of this will be our Industry’s 
contribution to the winning of the peace. 


First requirements in the development 
of a reconversion plan are a thorough 
and up-to-date knowledge of manpower, 
material and other conditions now exist- 
ing in the Plumbing, Heating and Air 
Conditioning Industry. An indication of 
the extent and type of information being 
assembled is found in the partial report 
shown at the right. 


An impressive percentage of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and contractor-deal- 
ers have replied to our questionnaires. 
Final tabulations showing overall figures 
(individual replies are being kept con- 


| SURVEY is No. 2 of a series. 
Survey No. 1 covered Wholesalers, their present prob- 
lems, and their post war planning. Survey No. 3, now 
in work, is studying Contractor-Dealers, their activities 
today, and their plans for tomorrow. Full details are 
available upon request. ~* 


Manufacturers who have not sent us 
their expressions on reconversion and 
their filled-out forms are urged to do so 
without delay. The Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning Industry's position 
in the post war era will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the work which is being done 
today. 


Further details on how individual man- 
ufacturers can strengthen their post war 
positions are available by writing 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


= EXTENT and 
type of information now being assembled 
by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING in its work 
of developing a reconversion plan for the 
Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning 
Industry is indicated by the following 
partial report of conditions and opinions 
among manufacturers: 


Our Industry is in position to increase 
or resume production of Plumbing and 
Heating equipment needed by the public 
just as quickly as materials can be allo- 


manufacturers in the Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning Industry can in- 
crease production for the civilian market 


without “raiding” war plants, or other- 


wise aggravating the local manpower 
situation. 


A large percentage of manufacturers 
in our Industry have produced for war 
substantially the same products pro- 
duced for peace. Therefore, no very con- 
siderable material outlay for machinery 
is involved; and, therefore, facilities rep- 
resent no obstacle to reconversion. 


Seventy-six per cent of manufacturers 
replying can increase civilian production 
with available facilities. 


Manufacturers cooperating in the sur- 
vey produce one hundred and five prin- 
cipal plumbing and heating products, 
and hundreds of allied ones. Thus, the 
survey is completely representative of 
the Industry. 


For point-by-point breakdown of sur- 
vey results covering many considerations 


bo fidential) have been requested by vari- cated. not mentioned in this message, see the 

office, ous Washington authorities who are March issue of DOMESTIC ENGINEER- | 
. _ correlating all reconversion programs The principal obstacle in the way of ING Magazine, or write DOMESTIC a 
niche and who will ultimately implement re- _reconversion is generally considered to ENGINEERING, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- - 
a conversion plans for specific industries. be manpower. Fifty-six per cent of the cago 16, Illinois. 4 
First Award to 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


The plaque at left shows first award to “DOMESTIC ; 
ENGINEERING for best series of articles and editorials 
published in 1943. Leading business papers through- 
out the country competed. Over 290 entries were made 
for this high honor. This is the third year DOMESTIC . 
ENGINEERING hes won award. 


.. Here 1s Your 


“DOMESTIC ENGINEERING MARKET | 


REACH IT THROUGH..... 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS | 
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of the management, it was learned, 


with a 


Advertising Age, April 3, 1944 


campaign in  business| that now “for the first time in my|stockholder, controlling nearly 
Wri le Quits as he will continue this work, with| papers, magazines, outdoor or|life I will be able to sit on the| one-third of the stock, there is no 
the result.that no change is ex-|other medium—providing it can|board and think and act as an|question of Mr. Wrigley’ s ability 


President of 
Gum Company 


pected in the advertising policies 
of the company, or in the relations 
with its agencies. 

Mr. Wrigley is known as a de- 
voted follower of the management 
policies and methods of his father, 
who built the company by inten- 
sive promotional activities. The 


convince Mr. Wrigley it has a 
sound, effective idea or program. 
Mr. Wrigley outlined his reasons 
for resigning in a letter mailed to 
stockholders. Emphasizing his 
feeling that “the company’s poli- 
cies were departing from those on 
which the business grew,” he said 


individual and not as part of a 
necessarily cumbersome piece of 
machinery. 


‘Worn Down Physically’ 


“Ever since I have carried the 
title of president,” Mr. Wrigley 
continued, “I have stressed pri- 


to control the company’s affairs 
and associates expressed the belief 
that he will resume the presidency 
later. He agreed that he could 
obtain control of the board if he 
wished. “But our business is not 
run that way,” he said. “If I have 
to kick myself into some position, 


I don’t want it.” 
: . company is one of the oldest,|the “differences of opinion pri- 
But Will Continue largest and most consistent users Doesn’t Want Chairmanship 
to Supervise ce saan th ca tee regard to pol-|or what position or office I may| He denied any desire to take 
d isi its advertising. Major agencies icy, but also in-|occupy in the company, my PYi-|over the board chairmanship, a 
Its A vertising entrusted with handling the com- clude some in-| mary position will always be that] position that “exists now but is 


Chicago, March 28.—Philip K. 
Wrigley today stepped out as presi- 
dent of the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany because of “differences of 
opinion” with other executives of 
the chewing gum manufacturer, 
turning over management re- 
sponsibility to James C. Cox. 

Mr. Wrigley, who did not specify 
what these differences were, as 
president of the company has de- 
voted a great deal of his time to 
supervision of its advertising, read- 
ing and writing copy, and going 
over radio scripts. At the request 


pany’s varied advertising activities 
include J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Arthur 
Meyerhoff & Co., and Frances 
Hooper Advertising Agency. 


Work Shifts Around 


In line with Mr. Wrigley’s poli- 
cies, none of the major agencies 
can definitely be classified as 
handling any specific phase of the 
company’s advertising other than 
its current assignment. For in- 
stance, one that has been handling 
radio, used extensively by the gum 
manufacturer, may blossom out 


dividual differ- 
ences of opinion 
and ideas.” He 
said he had 
begun several 
yearsagoto 
build a group of 
younger execu- 
tives, but the 
war had taken 
many of them. 
As an active director relieved 
of responsibilities of president and 
“by urging those policies which I 
consider fundamental, I can best 
serve the interests of the busi- 
ness,” he said. He pointed out 


P. K. Wrigley 


of a stockholder. However, feeling 
as I did that the company’s poli- 
cies were departing from those on 
which the business grew, I saw 
no alternative but to retire as chief 
executive of the company and de- 
vote my energy and experience 
instead in the position of an active 
director. 

“The last 12 years have not been 
easy ones in which to shoulder the 
responsibilities of a good-size 
business and I find myself going 
into 1944 pretty well worn down 
physically and with a consequent 
lack of enthusiasm and vigor.” 

As the company’s principal 


HE whole world is starved for transportation and when 


manufacturing restrictions are removed, the demand for 


American automobiles, trucks, parts and equipment in all 


foreign countries will be tremendous. 


American automotive manufacturers, while still producing 


the weapons of war, are preparing for that day. They know 


that each individual manufacturer must organize for aggres- 


sive sales and advertising or he will not secure his share of 


this great business which his increased production facilities 


demand. 


EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO and THE AMERICAN 


LOOM 


AUTOMOTIVE 
EXPORTS 


LARGE 


AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) which for over 25 years 


have been the mouth-piece of the automotive industry to the 


automotive trade overseas, ar 


when restrictions are remove 


e also preparing for the big day 
d. 


To every country where the mails are carried they are reach- 


ing the automotive trade, wholesale, retail and service, and 


helping that trade over the 
preparing it for the big days 


rough spots of the present and 
ahead. 


The March issues contain the Annual World Motor Census. 


A copy will be mailed upon 


your request. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
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simply unfilled.” He added: “As 
leader of a directors’ meeting you 
listen. As one of the directors 
you can talk.” 

Mr. Wrigley, who is 48, has been 
president of the company, founded 
by his father in 1891, for the past 
12 years. 

The next few years, Mr. Wrig- 
ley feels, are going to be the 
“most critical and difficult in the 
company’s history, as they are 
going to be for many businesses,” 
and in looking after his direct and 
indirect stock interests and those 
of his family, “I am at the same 
time looking after the interests of 
all stockholders and to this pur- 
pose am willing to give of my time 
and any ability I may have with- 
out compensation or title to help 
the company through the next few 
years.” 


Issues ‘Know How’ Study 


of Employe Relations 


Methods and media used to 
build better employe relations are 
reviewed in a report, “Telling Em- 
ployes About Their Company,” 
which has been issued by the Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and made available to busi- 
ness and industrial executives. 

The report, based on a survey of 
more than 500 companies, discloses 
that the employe magazine is one 
of the most popular mediums 
employed to tell workers about 
their compeny. Other media in- 
clude special employe magazine 
inserts, pamphlets and leaflets, let- 
ters, interim reports on operation, 
charts and posters, illustrations, 
newspaper statements, courses for 
employes, meetings and contests, 
and formation of “rumor clinics.” 


Grant Takes Over Cuba, 
Venezuelu Agencies 


Grant Advertising, Inc., has as- 
sumed control of the Monroe Ad- 
vertising Agency, Havana, Cuba, 
and the Caracas, Venezuela, office 
of Publicidad Inter - Americana. 
The Monroe agency has been oper- 
ating for the past 25 years and 
counts among its clients many of 
the best known names in local 
Cuban and international advertis- 
ing. Publicidad Inter-Americana 
was established in Caracas in 1939 
to handle space and radio adver- 
tising throughout Venezuela for 
local and American clients. 

The personnel of both agencies 
has been retained and will be 
augmented from other offices of 
Grant. 


If it’s 
A TEST 


you want... 
TAKE 


NEW HAVEN 


The Register is rated* the 
7th test market in the U. S. 
—2nd in New England. With 
a minimum cost you reach 
urban and suburban popula- 
tion. 


*independent Survey of Providcoce Bulletla 
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Cold turkey... 


. . »« HOW else can you buy better an audience 
ot 15,000,000 of the better buying families in the 
better portions of the national market? 

. . . reach three out of four adults and virtually 
all the children? 

. . . reach them at home, on Sunday; at any time, 
on Sunday; positively any Sunday? 

. .. than with Metropolitan Group? 


. « « THE comics sections of 41 leading Sunday 
newspapers are a definite attraction, with a definite 
audience; have the highest certainty of advertising 
reception of any medium! 

. . « The massed circulation of 41 major Sunday 


newspapers has a known, definite coverage in 


known markets—unmatched by any other medium. 
... A large space unit, color, low cost. One order, 
one piece of copy, one bill. A national medium, 
minus headaches and question marks and worth the 


attention of any national advertiser today! 


Metropolitan Group 


Comics SECTION ADVERTISING in: BaltimoreSun  BostonGlobe Chicago Tribune 
Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press * St. Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington 


Cleveland Plain Dealer . Detroit News . New York News 
Star . Des Moines Register ° Milwaukee Journal 


Minneapolis Tribune . St. Paul Pioneer Press . ALTERNATES: Boston Herald Detroit Free Press . New York Herald Tribune 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ° Washington Post ° OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: | | ~ Buffalo Courier-Express ° Cincinnati Enquirer 
Columbus Dispatch Dallas News New Orleans Times-Picayune-States Omaha World-Herald Providence Journal 


Union & Republican ° Syracuse Post-Standard 
Oakland Tribune ° Oregon Journal 
Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle . San Antonio Express ° Springfield 
METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee . Long Beach Press-Telegram ° Los Angeles Times 
Sacramento Bee * SanDiego Union SanFranciscoChronicle Seattle Times 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 . Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 11 e New Center Building, DETROIT 2 . 155 Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Hotpoint Shifts 


Ads to Stronger 
Product Appeal 


(Picture on Page 63) 

Chicago, March 30.— Without 
forsaking the “buy bonds” appeal 
it has hammered home for the pagt 
two years, Edison General Electric 
Appliance fompany this week 
shifted a step nearer postwar 
product copy for its Hotpoint 
electric kitchens. 

Ever since the war started, Hot- 
point has been one of the leading 
advertisers who supported the ap- 
peal to consumers to buy bonds 


now and earmark them for future 
purchases. In national magazines 
and farm publications, the manu- 
facturer is launching a new 1944 
series retaining the bond appeal 
but shifting the emphasis to show 
actual electric appliances that will 
be built after.the war. 

The 1944 campaign budget will 
equal that of last year, H. E. War- 
ren, advertising manager, ex- 
plained at a recent sales division 
planning conference here, with 
four-color pages scheduled to ap- 

ar in American Home, Better 

omes & Gardens, Collier’s, Cown- 
try Gentleman, House Beautiful, 
Household Magazine, Life, Mc- 
Call’s, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Small Homes Guide and Successful 
Farming. Six black and _ white 
pages will be carried in Electricity 
on the Farm. 

“War bonds running into mil- 
lions of dollars are earmarked for 


postwar products,” Mr. Warren 
said, “and we are proud of the 
part we have played in that sell- 
ing job. We know that increasing 
the desire for a new kitchen by 
telling more about it will further 
spur the sale of war bonds. After 
more than two years of pounding 
on this theme, we are pleased that 
it fits well its present role of 
bridging the gap between war ad- 
vertising and product merchandis- 
ing that will come after victory.” 


Shows Construction 


Initial ad in the series, appear- 
ing this week, employs a cutaway 
technique to portray construc- 
tion details of Hotpoint electric 
kitchens, and the device will 
be featured in subsequent ads. 
Copy describes appliances that 
will be available after the war for 
food preservation and preparation, 
sanitation, and storage of equip- 


ment. “The average cost of a Hot- 
point electric kitchen is no more 
than the prewar cost of a popu- 
lar-priced automobile,” household- 
ers are reminded. 

Maxon, Inc., handles the Hot- 
point account. 


WLB Sets AFM Hearing 


A hearing has been set for April 
4 before the War Labor Board in 
Washington, D. C., on the AFM 
dispute with the major recording 
companies. Both sides will appear 


for argument. The board will reach: 


a final decision, presumably, on the 
basis of these presentations. 


Names Havana Agency 


National Export Advertising 
Service, New York, has appointed 
Publicidad Inter-Americana, 
Havana advertising agency, as its 
Cuban associate, effective April 1. 


< To TRAINS} 


Printed in support of the Government’s “Food Fights For Freedom” Program 


(At the suggestion of the War Advertising Council we are offering reprints of this advertisement to anyone who wishes to have them.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK :8, N. Y. 
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Jingles, Singing 
Commercials Are 
Banned by WQXR} 


New York, March 29. — Station 
WQXR, recently purchased by the 
New York Times, has notified itg 
advertisers that it will accept naw 
further advertising in which spon 
sors air their messages in the forg 
of “singing commercials” of 
“jingles.” 
“The new policy was announced 
by Hugh K. Boice, vice-presiden 
in charge of sales, who said that 
the move is. in line with the stag 
tion’s basic formula of presenting 
a better type of music and that the 
sudden interpolation of a “jingle 
or “singing commercial” following 
a serious piece of music tends tom 
create ill-will among listeners andy id 
advertisers as well. ai 
Only a few advertisers are af4 
fected by the ban, but they wil] 
be allowed to continue until thal 
expiration of their contracts. Them 
station will continue to acceptia® 
non-musical transcriptions whic 
are in “keeping with the statio 
programming.” 


Piper Heads Lefton’s 
Washington Office 


Col. Charles M. Piper, vice-presi 
dent of Al Paul Lefton Companys iii 
has been named to take chargemil 
of its newly 
opened Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
office at 601 
13th St., N. W., 
which was 
established to 
meet the _ in- 
creasing ne- 
cessity of its 
clients for close 
contacts in the 
wartime capital. 

Col. Piper, 
who joined Lef- 
ton after two years’ service with 
the Industry Council of the OPA, 
previously“ conducted a _ general 
business council service on man- 
agement and selling. 


Readership Studies of 
Detroit Papers Planned 


B. H. Grant Research Asso- 
ciates, New York, has begun 25 
readership studies of the three 
Detroit papers, the schedule for 
each paper being as_ follows 
News, March 28, April 13, 18, 27, 
May 2, 11, 16, 25; Times, March 30, 
April 11, 20, 25, May 4, 9, 18, 23; 
Free Press, April 1, 15, 22, 29, May 
6, 13, 20, 27. 

Using the standard L. M. Clark 
technique, 500 interviews will be 
conducted on each issue, with 
readership figures on editorial and 
news, as well as on advertising 
content, being collected. 


Wilt to Join JWT 

H. A. Wilt, business paper space 
buyer for Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, will join 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 


New York, in a similar capacity, 
effective April 10. 


Col. C. M. Piper 
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*“WORDS AT WAR,” broadcast in co- 
operation with the Council of Books in 
Wartime, is heard Tuesday nights at 
11:30 p.m. (EWT). At the suggestion of 
the press who rated it so highly, and feel 
strongly that those who missed it should 
be given an opportunity to hear it, NBC 
will rebroadcast “Assignment: U.S.A.” at 
11:30 p.m. Tuesday, April 4. 


That is the reading and analyzing done 
by the Script Division of NBC’s Program 
Department to select for dramatization 
on NBC’s “Words At War” series the 
most vital and important books of the 
year. 


Typical of the 40 books selected to date 
for “Words At War” dramatization was 


Selden Menefee’s “Assignment: U.S. A.” 


Menefee covered America in a 15,000- 
mile trek. He put in his book what he saw 
and heard: racial prejudice, anti-Semitism, 
indifference. 


NBC opened the book and gave dra- 
matic life to cold type with a forceful, 
driving broadcast that blasted the nation 
with truth.* 


The result: Variety said: . . .“this was, 


They all tune to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 


Books for this photograph supplied courtesy of Brentano's 


800 books—60,000,000 words—20 books a week... 


and will remain, among the outstanding 
programs of °44.” John K. Hutchens 
wrote in The New York Times: “.. . the 


. boldest, hardest hitting program of 1944 


. . . there are things that need to be said 
and the National Broadcasting Company 
had the courage to allow them to be said.” 


“Words At War” is only one of the many 
NBC built-and-produced programs that 
go out over the nation throughout the 


day and night. 


* * * 


It is the combined skill of the NBC 
writers, directors and producers—all 
experts in their craft—which has contrib- 
uted in large measure to the truth that 
NBC is “The Network Most People Listen 
to Most.” 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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000,000 (18%) greater than in| specialty stores. 


both their increase and total sales 


vious years. Total sales for 1943|521,400 retail food stores, broken| wartime conditions. 
Says Independents were $8,960,000,000. down as follows: Independent In Favorable Spot 
Benefited Most Other highlights of the study| grocery and combination stores, 
are as follows: 350,000; chain grocery and combi- Independents on the whole were 
Chain grocery and combination| nation stores, 33,000; unclassified|in a more favorable position to 
New York, March 28.—Indepen-| stores had a decline in sales of|grocery and combination stores,|increase sales over their chain 


dent grocery and combination | $350,000,000 or 7% in 1943. Total| 1,400; specialty food stores, both| competitors, the study says. 
chain and independent, including|had better supplies, more stores 

Self-service operation in 1943|meat and sea foods, bakeries,| conveniently located to consumers 
expanded rapidly, 17% of inde-| fruit and vegetable markets, candy|than chains, and personal service 


Sell i# pendents operating complete self-|and confectionery stores and dairy|was a tremendous 
with service stores, doing 27% of the/| and milk dealers, 137,000. their favor. ; 
Moss volume; 52% operated semi-self- Retail food sales through all| had more of their volume concen- 


stores kept the channels of food] sales were $4,250,000,000. 
distribution operating with sur- eral 


1,000 fots. No order too small or 
large. Posteards, 2c. We photograph 
everythi 


Super special: 30x40 giant blowups, mount- | OWners, totaled 50% of all store|over the previous year. Asserting that the independent 
ed on heavy board, $2.45 each in lots of10 |help. Personnel shortage was a| Rationing and shortages on the| grocers’ “war honeymoon” seems 
Write for free samples, price list A. continuous problem, with 40% of|whole restricted sales of foods|to be over, the study says that 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE employes hired within the year;| that sell at a relatively high pound | lest they become too confident, it 
a excluding owners, the figure was|or unit value, the survey shows.|should be noted that their sales 


prisingly few disruptions: under|47%. Independents got along with; Many more people “ate out,” and 

Groce Volume troublesome’ war conditions, says|}10% less full-time help, even| restaurant sales in 1943 increased 
the 1944 edition of “Facts in’ Food|though sales were 18% higher. |30%, reaching a total of almost 

and Grocery Distribution,” a com- Since Pearl Harbor, the number | $8,000,000,000. 
ae prehensive review of retail food) of food outlets has declined about} Millions of men entered the 
af fers | in rs distribution during 1943 compiled | 81,000, of which 55,000 were inde-| armed services and their previous 
’ by The Progressive Grocer. pendent grocery and combination | retail food purchases were not off- 

8 Their sales in 1943 were $1,360,-| stores; 5,500 chains, and 21,000} set by an increase in civilian pop- 
1942, the report says, adding tha irths, the study points out. 

om . r Total at 521,400 millions of consumers who prior 

' ° P were the largest in history, accom- As of January, 1944, Progressive|to the war had low incomes ate 
Progressive Grocer plished with less help than in pre-| Grocer estimates that there were| better than ever before under 


Furthermore, chains 


service stores, doing 48% of the} kinds of food stores were approxi-|trated in supermarkets, so inde- 
volume. mately $16,620,000,000 in 1943, an| pendents profited by gas restric- 
Women employes, excluding|increase of $1,320,000,000 or 9% tions. 


“1 thought GooD/ZYEAR made tires” 


And you were plenty right. But today Goodyear 
is also one of the nation’s top-dozen aircraft 


manufacturers. 


Thousands of Goodyear Aircraft employees build 
Navy Patrol Airships, the Vought “Corsair,” and 
wings and vital assemblies for the Grumman “‘Hell- 
cat,” Martin “Marauder” and other war planes. 


A new campaign prepared by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
which broke in a February issue of a national mag- 
azine, is interpreting this field of Goodyear activ- 


ity to the American public. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA « NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON HONOLULU 


| give concentrated and _ practically 
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increases did not come as easif 
at the close of 1943 as at the be 
ginning. The gains independent#™ 
made in 1943 cannot be maintaineg 
in 1944, it says. Their big jop 
ahead is to attempt to hold the 
relatively favorable position 

relation to their chain competito 
Stores closed rapidly during thm 
first five months of 1943, the repoui 
discloses, but the rate of closing 
slowed down during the middle @ 
the year and by the end of 
year was negligible. Througho 
1943, the total number of fog 
stores declined about 48,000, ¢ 
which 34,000 were independey 
grocery and combination storg 
2,000 chain units, and 12,000 spé 
cialty stores. At the end of 194 
there remained approximate 
521,000 food stores compared wit 
602,850 before the war. 


Add Non-Food Lines 


Confronted by shortages of meg 
chandise which carried fairly suf 
stantial profit margins, grocey 
added many non-food lines lik 
polishes, waxes, glassware, seed 
and bulbs, face tissues, househo 
drug sundries, kitchen gadge 
and so on through a long list ¢ 
household supplies. “It is eviden 
that many of these items will con 
tinue to be sold in food stores afte 
the war, and we may even expe¢ 
a sharp increase in their sales; 
the Progressive Grocer study says 

Independents are conscious ¢ 
the competitive battle ahead, con 
tinues the survey. Most of them 
believe that price competition wi 
be as severe as it was in the de 
pression ’30s. Some believe tha 
the large chains will use thei 
financial strength to win back los 
volume through price cutting o 
the manipulation of their private 
brands so as to penalize manu- 
facturers’ brands sold in inde- 
pendent stores. In defense, inde- 
pendents are already looking to 
the strengthening and enforcement 
of loss-leader legislation. 


THE MIGHTY 
FLYING FORTRESS 
IS ACCOMPANIED 
BY SMALLER 
FIGHTER PLANES 


—because experience has 
shown that together they can 
do a better job on Hitler than 
either working alone. 


When it comes to an Advertis- 
ing Job in Michigan, You Can't 
Do It Thoroughly Without the 
Newspapers in the 


MICHIGAN LEAGUE | 
OF HOME DAILIES | @ 


These papers, and only these papers, 


100% coverage in these cities and 
the rural areas surrounding them. 
. . « Their readers buy through their 
local stores what they see advertised 
in their local newspaper. 

If you as a manufacturer, or you 4s 
an agency, would like to hear more 
about what these 30 Home 9" 
newspapers in War Busy Mic’ 36" 
can do for you, just get in -« 
with— 
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Advertising Age: Please enter my 
subscription for one year and send me a bill for $2.00. 


Title 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
L. & R., Ch 


icago, Ill. 


R 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 510, P. 
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Advertising Age 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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. I read your publication 
fE cover to cover and feel 
Mat it is one of the most in- 
fomat ive magazines published." 


Mink J. Reynolds, President 
MEERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, INC. 


The quality that makes a 4-star business 
General is overall knowledge and compe- 
tence to profitably employ knowledge... 
Nature gives some men a broad and extra- 
ordinary competence 
The United States News gives a broad 
overall knowledge (of national affairs) 
to the business 4-Stars and their extra- 


ordinarily competent staffs ......-. 


Every week and week after week the im- 
portant news of national affairs is spot- 
analyzed in pictures, Pictograms and in 
simple English—clear, crisp, concise. 


Daniel W. Ashley, 
Vice President in charge of Advertising 


— 


MEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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THE GREATEST SELLING POWER 
IN THE SOUTH’S GREATEST CITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


50,000 WATTS CLEAR CHANNEL 
CBS Affiliate 


Nat'l Representatives: The Katz Agency, Inc. 


Booklet Predicts 
Adequate Postwar 
Petroleum Supply 


New York, March 29.—Adequate 
oil for the future at a reasonable 
cost is held forth by the Oil Heat 
Institute of America in a new 
pocket-size booklet, “Oil for To- 
morrow,” 250,000 copies of which 
are being distributed to the public 
by oil burner and appliance manu- 
facturers. 

The booklet, which presents a 
chronological digest of the history 
of petroleum in America and its 
postwar potentialities, includes a 
large full-color map supplement 
showing the locations of surveyed 
oil areas in the world. 

In response to the question asked 
by many an irate American when 
fuel oil and gasoline were added 
to the nation’s list of rationed 
goods in 1942, “What do you mean, 
oil shortage; didn’t the United 


States control some three-fifths of 
the world’s supply?”, the institute 
cites Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes’ statement that 60% (or 
nearly two out of three tons) of 
the supplies sent overseas to our 
expeditionary forces over distances 
from 3,000 to 10,000 miles is oil. 
In addition, it says, President 
Roosevelt tells us that a 1,000 plane 
raid over Europe consumes an 
average of 1,100 gallons of fuel 
per bomber, more than 1,000,000 
gallons of aviation gasoline, or 
one-fifth the cargo of a modern 
tanker. 


Reassures Public 


The brochure then gives reas- 
surance of a substantial supply of 
oil in spite of this tremendous 
strain on resources due to the war, 
by quoting authorities on the sub- 
ject, such as Dr. P. K. Frolich of 
Esso Laboratories, who says there 
is nothing to indicate that shortage 
in natural petroleum should result 
in any sudden change insofar as 
our supply and consumption of 
gasoline and other petroleum de- 
rivatives are concerned, because 
even if every oil well, present and 
future, should run dry, America’s 
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PLASTIC PLUMBING . . . STANDARDIZED 


The use of plastic fittings and tubing in 
aircraft is so widespread that the Nation- 
al Aircraft Standards Committee have 
approved 37 basic fitting forms: T-shapes, 
right and obtuse angles, straight joints, 
etc. Plastic tubing and installation specs 
are next to be set. Standards should end 
confusion. Reasons for use of plastics: 
50% lighter than metal (each aircraft 
pound saved is worth $2,000); 50% 
cheaper and also quicker to make. Plastic 
fittings and tubings will be available to 
all industries, postwar: in refrigerators, 
washing machines, automobiles, air con- 
ditioning. Plastics, by invading plumb- 
ing, have established a beachhead, are 
building a solid foundation for the future. 


knee height, etc. 


and future. 


PLASTICS IN CANADA 
TRANSPARENT MEN 


“Slim, Shorty and Roger”. . . three model 
men—you can see right through them. 
Made of transparent cellulose acetate, 
they under-study the average sized pilot 
in short, medium and tall classifications 


and are used by Army Air Force Engi- 
neers to test installation and interior 
plane design for eye-level, elbow room, 


Best evidence of the importance of the 
plastics industry in Canada is the 300- 
man attendance to the Second Annual 
Conference, Canadian Section, Society 
of the Plastics Industry. War-regulated 
Canada took important time out to gath- 


NEW PLASTIC KNOWLEDGE 


Under the title “Shear Strength of Plastic 
Material” in March Modern Plastics, is 
an article that makes an important addi- 
tion to basic plastics information. It 
offers a wealth of data on many types of 
material and establishes reproducable 
test procedures for industry to follow. 
These facts make for wider industry 
knowledge, greater industrial and struc- 
tural use of plastic materials — present 


PIGS AIN'T BEST 


As they continue their sowing, some 
Seeds will fall upon minds who will 
desire further information and guidance. 
This, therefore, is their invitation to seek 
the source of these Seeds . 


No. 6 of the SEEDS series 


IN THE FIELDS 
OF PLASTICS 


AND THOSE FALLING UPON GOOD 
GROUND WILL GROW UP YIELDING FRUIT A HUNDRED FOLD 


er at Toronto and talk about new ad- 
vances in plastics materials, techniques, 
applications and forward looks into the 
postwar picture. Report appears in 
March Modern Plastics, 


Pig bristles take a back sty when com- 
pared to those of nylon. Comparative 
tests made by the Navy show that plastic 
nylon bristles last three times as long as 
the pig product, are unaffected by the 
usual paint solvents and are not attacked 
by rats, mice or moths, 


Plastics magazine—whose editorially and 
technically well-advised staff is ready to 
elaborate these data or answer other 
questions, 


. » Modern 


available coal reserves could pro- 
vide the synthetic petroleum prod. 
ucts we need for a thousand years, 
and still leave enough coal for 
everyday consumption. 


Pointing out U. S. control of 
foreign oil fields, which sums up 
to 60% of the world’s oil supply, 
the brochure explains the postwar 
plans for extensive developments 
in Latin America and the Persian 
Gulf, the latter covering an area 
of 160,000,000 acres. 


Extensive Plans Shown 


It is not to be expected that al] 
the new wonders of petroleum wil] 
arrive, in full perfection, over- 
night, says the booklet. However, 
these four points have been 
reached as a consensus: 

1. When the war is over there 
will be plenty of oil available for 
the peacetime needs of the world, 
as far ahead as they can be fore- 
cast; 

2. Science will continue to ad- 
vance, in technique of discovery 
and recovery, to utilize every 
known source of liquid fuels; 

3. After victory, oil imports 
from foreign fields can supplement 
our domestic supplies without 
jeopardizing our national econ- 
omy; 

4. The genius of the chemist 
and geologist will be constantly 
seeking and finding new sources of 
heat and power, making the world 
less dependent on the bounty of 
nature. 


Chrysler Ads to 
Depict How Ideas 
Aid Its Progress 


(Picture on Page 63) 

Detroit, Mich, March 28.— 
Chrysler Corporation has launched 
a new series of full-page, four- 
color institutional advertisements 
illustrating the progress gained 
through the use of imagination in 
various fields of enterprise. In- 
sertions are scheduled in April 
issues of The American Weekly, 
Collier’s, Liberty, Life, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Time, United 
States News and the Metropolitan 
Group. 

The initial ad, headlined “Imagi- 
nation in manufacturing, how it 
works for you in war and in 
peace,” keynotes the campaign, em- 
phasizing that imagination is the 
directing force which gives special 
character to all Chrysler Corpora- 
tion products. 

Succeeding ads will illustrate 
the application of industrial im- 
agination to engineering, manage- 
ment, service, and other depart- 
ments of the company. Full-color 
photographs of scenes throughout 
the Chrysler plant and laboratories 
will illustrate the series. 

N. W. Ayer & Son handles the 
account. 


Gets Newman Account 


Newman Products Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Wil- 
liams foot aids, has named Glicks- 
man Advertising Company, New 
York, to handle its account. Maga- 
zines and newspapers will be used. 


Breakfast foods, airplane moto! 
valves, stoves, printing presses — 
are but a few of the products that 
make Battle Creek the “Bes! Knows 
City of Its Size in the World”. 
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No sales argument is worth any more than the amount of 


truth that’s in it. And it’s a matter of record that for 43 
consecutive years The Chicago Daily News has carried more 
Total Display advertising than any other Chicago newspaper, 
morning, evening or Sunday.* Only one conclusion can be 


drawn from this persistent leadership: The Chicago Daily 


News is Chicago’s . . . 
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lhe War I 


Over, Yer 
The War Advertising Council is; war production goals have been 


emphasizing the need for increas- 
ing the contributions which adver- 
tisers can make to the war effort 
on the home front. It is impressed 
with the fact that too many adver- 
tisers are over-optimistic, and are 
assuming an early end of the war. 
Failure to make the most of the 
opportunity to promote national 
objectives in the war emergency, 
it points out, may leave the coun- 
try with a great many unsolved 
problems when peace finally ar- 
rives. 

There has undoubtedly been too 
general an assumption that the 
war is all but won, in spite of the 
obvious fact that things have not 
been going too well for the Allies 
in recent months. It is likewise 
painfully evident that our already 
heavy losses will be greatly in- 
creased when and if the invasion 
of Europe is undertaken. The 
biggest part of the task remains 
to be done. The greatest load of 
suffering and sorrow remains to 
be carried. Our courage must be 
marshaled at home just as it is on 
the fighting fronts, to make sure 
that the payment of so great a 
price in human misery will win 
complete yictory. 

We have been strongly in favor 
of vigorous planning for postwar, 
to make sure that the problems of 
the conflict will not be succeeded 
by even more difficult problems of 
peace. It is true that most of our 


reached, but it still remains true 
that the production of war mate- 
rials and equipment remains the 
greatest task of our workers at 
home. It should never be said 
that because of too great concen- 
tration on post-victory operations, 
we allowed our efforts for success- 
ful conduct of the war to flag. 
The greater job remains to win the 
war as speedily and as completely 
as possible. 

Advertisers, agencies, media and 
suppliers have done a great job 
up to this time in the promotion 
of war objectives. In 1944 there 
should be more rather than less of 
this type of advertising, but there 
is evidence that advertising effort 
is being turned in too many other 
directions. We need a fresh look 
at the situation, a firmer grip on 
the realities of war and a new 
dedication to the great tasks which 
still face the country and all who 
want to play their full part in 
winning the victory. 

Advertising is an essential part 
of our wartime facilities. It can 
do no less than its best to serve 
the nation’s interests in the period 
of its greatest emergency. Post- 
war plans and readjustment to 
transition are still important, but 
the application of all advertising 
facilities to our Number One job 
must take precedence over every 
other objective in the national 
scene. The war is not yet won. 


Auto Maintenance Markets 


One of the great lessons learned 
from war experience in the main- 
tenance of our vital automotive 
transportation facilities is that 
good care will prolong the useful 
life of automotive equipment 
almost indefinitely. Owners of 
automobiles who were accustomed 
to replace them after recording 
25,000 miles now realize that they 
can get 50,000 to 100,000 miles of 
good service, provided mainte- 
nance is properly supplied, and 
that tires and mechanical parts are 
regularly inspected and serviced. 

Automobile dealers, with few or 
no new cars to sell, have learned 
that they can operate their busi- 
nesses successfully by increased 
sales of service. Owners have 
found that the investment of com- 
paratively little additional time, 
money and effort will reduce oper- 
ating troubles and keep their cars 
going in satisfactory style. It is 
certain that both owners and the 
trade will have been so impressed 


with the importance of mainte- 
nance that this department of the 
automotive business will assume 
new significance after the war. 
The automotive manufacturing 
business has been built on obso- 
lescence, and on the replacement 
of older cars with new and attrac- 
tive models. Obviously a greater 
appreciation of the possibilities of 
good maintenance may set up diffi- 
culties in the sale of new cars 
following the early period of post- 
war demand. But in the long run 
general acceptance of the new 
ideas of the possibilities of car and 
truck maintenance may result in 
a much broader ownership and use 
of automotive vehicles for both 
personal and commercial use. 
“Two cars in every garage,” the 
ideal of the ’20s, may become a 
reality when the public realizes 
that adequate transportation facili- 
ties may be had economically 
through proper use of automotive 
maintenance service. 
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—Chicago Herald-American 
"What's to become of all us planners?" 


Editorial Content 

George Lucas’s yearly analyses 
of the postmaster general’s annual 
report, distributed to members of 
the National Publishers Associa- 
tion, are marvels of analysis, as 
this department has said before. 

His analysis of the postmaster 
general’s report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, contains one 
brief mention which we think is 
significant and important. The 
total weight of advertising por- 
tions of publications subject to 
zone rates was 10.27% greater in 
1943 than in 1942, which is not 
surprising, in view of increased 
advertising volume. But: “The 
total weight of reading portions of 
zone-rate publications was 656,- 
167,190 pounds, or an increase of 
1.91% over the prior year.” 

We think this sentence is im- 
portant because it demonstrates 
clearly that second class publica- 
tions have not sacrificed editorial 
content to advertising content, and 
that readers are getting more, 
rather than less, editorial content, 
despite the restrictions on paper 
usage. 

Some advertisers, including the 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, have expressed some 
concern over the squeeze on edi- 
torial content which they profess 
to see, and the NIAA has indeed 
launched an investigation of this 
subject. 

It seems proper to us that ad- 
vertisers should be concerned over 
any skimping of editorial content 
in the publications which they use 
to deliver their advertising mes- 
sages, but it also seems to us that 
too much concern has been ex- 
pressed over the relative amounts 
of editorial matter in publications, 
rather than the actual amounts. 

If a publication carrying only a 
nominal amount of advertising 
formerly consisted of 25% adver- 
tising and 75% editorial, we see 
no particular reason why it should 
be assumed that this percentage of 
advertising and editorial content 
must be maintained in order to 
achieve a proper “balance.” 

Editorial content which was 
determined on a fixed ratio to 
advertising content would be 
totally illogical. It would mean 
that readers would be put on a 


stringent editorial diet when ad- 
vertising was bad and gorged with 
editorial material— much of it 
probably written merely to fill 
space—when advertising volume 
was good. 

Editorial content is designed to 
give the reader a certain amount 
of information, entertainment, in- 
struction, or a combination of all 
three. Any good editor knows, 
within reasonable bounds, how 
much of this material his particu- 
lar audience needs or wants; and 
when these factors have been de- 
termined, editorial content should 
vary little in quantity. It should 
be designed to do a job, not to 
bear some artificial relationship to 
advertising content. 

And George Lucas’s postal 
analysis proves that, by and large, 
editors are continuing to do their 
jobs. They have not cut down 
on the readers’ diet; they’ve actu- 
ally increased it a little. 


Plugs Terre Haute 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Terre Haute, Ind., working through 
its industrial committee, headed 
by W. Rex Bell of the Three B 
Company, has worked up a series 
of six mailing pieces to be used 
by local business and industry as 
enclosures in all outgoing mail. 
One of the pieces will be mailed 
out each month for six months, 
and in the course of this time the 
Chamber figures that every manu- 
facturer, fabricator and wholesaler 
in the country will be reached at 
least once. The inserts feature 
Terre Haute as “a real American 
city,” and particularly stress the 
cordial relations which exist be- 
tween industry and labor. 


Jottings 

C. E. Walberg, famed World 
War I adman who now lives in 
Oregon, IIl., isn’t impressed with 
World War II advertising. “I 
think 99 44/100% of advertising in 
this war is a national disgrace and 
I have said and written so on a 
number of occasions,” he says. “It 
is not only a disgrace but it is an 
insult to every person wearing a 
uniform. Good old Zilch’s nuts 
and bolts are not winning this 
war, as practically every adver- 
tising patrioteer is purring in 
printing or over the radio” . 


The following documents may 
be secured without charge from 
companies sponsoring them, or 
through ADVERTISING AGE, by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency executive writing on his 
business letterhead. 


No. 2311. The Story of 13,000 
Personal Interviews. 

Station WCAU has issued this 
brochure, which contains the sec- 
ond annual report on station pref- 
erence among radio families in the 
Philadelphia market area, based 
on a survey made by The Pulse of 
New York, Inc. The 13,000 per- 
sonal interviews were made dur- 
ing a period of seven consecutive 
days. Ratings of programs are 
shown for Monday through Friday 
combined, for Saturday and for 
Sunday. 


No. 2312. Wood Pulp, a Basic 
American Industry. 

The United States Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association, of which Oliver 
M. Porter is executive director, 
has released this illustrated book- 
let, which tells the story of wood 
pulp what it is, processes by 
which major grades are produced, 
and what its uses are and its im- 
portance in peace and in wartime. 


No. 2307. Tri-Cities Market. 


The Moline Dispatch and Rock 
Island Argus have issued this mar- 
ket data covering the tri-city area 
composed of Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport, Ia. It 
provides up-to-the-minute facts 
about population, industry, etc. in 
the Moline-Rock Island territory, 
termed the “farm machinery cap- 
ital,” and reports on the coverage 
by the Dispatch and Argus. 


No. 2308. Grit Copy Testing Plan. 

Grit has issued this folder, 
which tells, with text and ex- 
amples of copy layouts, how the 
publication’s copy testing plan 
works. Two or four advertise- 
ments of the same size and shape 
can be tested in a single issue of 
the story section, the folder re- 
ports, and because Grit is a 
weekly, the average advertiser 
secures approximately 75% of the 
complete returns within 10 days 
after issue. 


No. 2309. American Builder’s In- 
ventory Survey. 


A report on product inventories 
of retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers is offered in this new 
study, issued by American Builder. 
The survey covers 43 building ma- 
terials and products; analyzes in- 
ventories and postwar require- 
ments by regional breakdowns; 
shows quantities of items needed 
to restore 1941 inventories; and 
gives national totals by geograph- 
ical regions. 


No. 2310. Leading Stores Sell the 
Teens. 


This brochure, issued by Calling 
All Girls, illustrates how retail ad- 
vertisements are built around the 
fashion pages of the magazine, 
how “Calling All Girls” clubs 
boost teen-age departments, and 
shows examples of other depart- 
ment store tie-ins. 


No. 2303. A Survey of Pittsburgh 
Consumers’ Postwer Plans. 

The maps, charts and tables in 
this consumer survey, issued by 
the Pittsburgh Press, provide 4 
wealth of information about the 
present wartime Pittsburgh and 4 
forecast of the future. The m2- 
terial covers family status, shop- 
ping habits, employment, plans for 
postwar building and improve- 


ments, etc. 
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3.51% of the total in ’38 to 45% 
last year. Other major groups 
which declined were: cookers and 
heaters, down from 1.07% to .37% 
of the total expenditure; cigarets, 
down from 6.47% to 2.05%; health 
and baby foods, from 3.10% _ to 
2.84%; house furnishings, from 
5.09% to 1.35%; motor cars, from 
4% to 1.99%; radio sets, from 
1.88% to .63%; and tobacco, from 
1.33% to 63%. 

On the other hand, these prod- 
uct groups showed 1943 gains over 
prewar 1938: biscuits, from .74% 
up to 2.80%; cleaners, from .63% 


British Volume 
of Advertising 
Shows 1943 Gain 


London, March 11.—The volume 
of advertising in British news- 
papers and magazines advanced 
almost 4% during the final quar- 
ter of 1943, compared with the 
same 1942 period, and for the full 


to 1.84%; cocoa, from .80% up to 
1.98%; custards, etc., .58% up to 
1.43%; dentifrice, 1.88% to 4.12%; 


electric lamps, .39% to 1.33%; 
footwear, 90% to 2.56%; meat 
essences, .76% to 2.68%; medical, 


7.21% to 13.21%; soap, 5.95% to 
7.3%; and soft drinks, .71% to 
1.16%. 

Products which have retained 
their proportion to the general ex- 
penditure include beer, whisky, 
cereal foods, chocolates and bi- 
cycles. 

Advertising expenditures last 
year were 52% below 1938, ac- 


cording to records compiled by the 
London Press Exchange, and while 
a few products are up, the major- 
ity are far below their prewar 
levels. Including the $8,000,000 
invested in government advertis- 
ing, the 1943 total is only 55.4% 


Gimbel’s Names Taylor 


Edna Taylor, formerly with 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney, 
St. Louis, has been named adver- 
tising manager of Gimbel’s Mil- 
waukee store. She succeeds Henry 


of 1938. 


Tripp in New Post 
Howard Tripp, 


and Sun, Durham, N. C. 


formerly with 
the advertising department of the 
State, Columbia, S. C., has joined 
the advertising staff of the Herald 


A. Sanderson, 
April 15. 


‘Vogue’ Drops Issues 


who will resign 


Vogue, which is regularly pub- 
lished twice each month, will pub- 
lish only one issue a month dur- 
ing June .and-July of this year as 
a temporary wartime measure. 


year was $1,745,650 ahead of °42, 
figures compiled by the Statistical 
Review revealed this week. 

Cost of space in all newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals 
for the last quarter of 1943 totaled 
$14,522,788. For the entire year 
volume amounted to $55,405,264, 
compared to $53,659,608. Govern- 
ment-paid advertising amounted 
to $8,005,780, as against $7,547,288 
during 1942, the publication said. 

The National Savings Commit- 
tee, which coordinates all British 
lending appeals, was the biggest 
spender in the government adver- 
tising category during the final 
quarter last year, accounting for 
$519,784. Other large spenders 
were the Ministry of Food, which 
invested $466,328 in space; the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, $345,- 
060; Ministry of Agriculture, $142,- 
812; and Ministry of Health, $117,- 
192. 

Although Imperial Tobacco 
Company resumed advertising of 
several brands of cigarets in De- 
cember, total space costs for 
cigaret promotion dropped to 
$187,588 during 1943, about $24,- 
000 below the 1942 figure. 

Extensive changes in supplies 
and wartime marketing are re- 
flected in figures showing the per- 
centage to total advertising ex- 
penditure of various product groups 
in 1938 and 1943. Beauty prepara- 
tions, for instance, dropped from 
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L. ‘Advertising 
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These 228 advertising agen- 
cies in the first quarter of 
1944 had 486 clients who 
had many things to say to 
management-men .. . and 
said them in Business Week. 
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Evans Associates, Inc. 

Farson Hu 

Federal Advertising Agency 

The Fensholt Co. 

Foltz- Wessinger, Inc. 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

Foster & Davies, Inc. 
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Fox & Mackenzie 
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Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
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Geare-Marston, Inc. 

Joseph R. Gerber Co. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc 

Bert S. Gittins, Advertising 

Grace & Bement, Inc. 

Gray & Rogers 

Russell T. Gray, Inc. 

Willard G. Gregory & Co. 

Grey Advertising Agcy. 

The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

J. M. Haggard 

The Lloyd H. Hall Co 

Melvin F. Hall Advtg. Seer. Inc. 

J. R. Hamilton Advtg. Agcy. 

Hazard Advertising Company 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc 
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Hutchins Advtg. 
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Jaap-Orr Co. 

Jasper, Lynch & Fishel, Inc. 
Williams Jenkins, Advertising 
Johnson, Read & 


Tyler Kay Co., 

Keelor & Stites: Co. 

Russell T. eh Ltd. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
Ketchum, & Grove, Inc. 
Kirkgasser-Dre 

“Abbott Kimball ¢ Co., 


Klau-Van Pieterson- 


Arthur Kudner, Inc. 

J. G. Kuester & Associates 
Bergen jeGrenge Agency 
James G. Lamb Co. 
Lamport, Fox, Preli & Folk Co. 
Lee-Stockman, Inc. 
Leeford Adv. Age am ! 

Al Paul Lefton ine 
Leighton & Nelson 

H. sseraux 

Addison Lewis & Assoc. 
Lewis & Gilman 

Carr Liggett 
Henry A. Loudon, Adv. 

R. E. Lovekin Corp. 

Earle Ludgin Co. 


George I. Lynn, Adv. 
Alan P. L Adv. 
Lucerna , Inc. 


Mace Aaveg. Agcy., Inc. 
Macfarland, Aveyard & Co. 
MacManus, John & Adams Co 
MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 
Major Advtg. Agcy. 
Marschalk & Pratt Co. 

Martin Advertising Agency 

J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

Maxon, Inc. 

The Mayers Co. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

The McCarty Co. 

L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc 
McLain Organization, Inc 
Meermans, Inc. 

Charles Meissner & Associates 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
David B. MindKn Adv. Agcy 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 

Howard H. Monk & 
William G. Myers Adv. Age 
Needham-Louis and Brorby, y, tne 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 


Pacific Nat'l. Advt 
Advertising 


Padco 

Pediar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc 
Stanley Pflaum Assoc. 

John O. Powers C 

Sayre M Ramsdell ‘Assoc., Inc. 
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Reincke-Ellis- Younggreen & Finn, Inc. 
Emil Reinhardt Adv. Agcy. 

Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 


Ed 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 
Roeding & Arnold, Inc. 

Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

St. Georges & Keyes, Inc 

Schipper Associates 

Seberhagen, Inc. 

Quick & McElroy, 

K. E. Shepard, Aavertising 

Short & Baum Adv vtg. 

Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 

Smith, Benson & McClure, Inc. 
Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc. 

Snow & Cahalin, Inc. 

Walter B. Snow & Stef, Inc. 

Staake & Schoonmaker Co. 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 
Charles R. Stuart 

Superior Advertising, Inc. 
Sutherland-Abbott 
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swertfager & Hix 
ioward Swink Advertising, 
J. Walter Thompson Com 


Van De Mark Advtg.. Inc 

Van Sant, & Co., Inc. 
Addison Vars, In 

Charles E. Vautrain Agency 
Walker & Downing 
Wallace-Lindeman, Inc. 
Wank & Wank 

Watts Advtg. Agcy. 
Waynesboro Advtg. Agcy. 
Wearstler Advertising, Inc 
D. Stuart Webb Services 
Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

Wendt Advt Agcy. 
West-Marquis, Inc. 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc. 
Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc. 

W. J. Williams Advertising Agency 
Witte & Burden 

Ed Wolff & Associates 


You & Rubicam, Inc. 
Roy Zeff & Assoc. 
Zimmer & Keller, Inc. 


The News-base of Management's Decisions 
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ENGLISH NOVELIST’S PREMIERE! 


H. E. Bates, brilliant young English nov- 
elist introduced to Post millions through 
this new serial of love and war, “FAIR 
STOOD THE WIND FOR FRANCE’— 
a story Post editors believe may very well 
be one of the great novels out of World 
War IL. 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY! 


Men, women and teen-age girls have writ- 
ten to ask for more “MARTHA” stories 
—a story of child-courage that reached 
deeply into the hearts of Post millions — 
a story for the whole family. 
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People are talking about the 


the new Post 


. [" is a matter of record that through 


Post does not score a fiction “‘beat’”— 


the years, the great masters of fic- a star short story, a brilliant serial, a 


tion have considered the Post the na- —= mystery masterpiece. And with unfail- 


tion’s number one magazine. ing consistency, Post stories become 


Thus, the cream of the world’s fic- best-selling books—and movies with 
tion has come to the Post—and it fol- —_— box-office appeal. 
lows that Post millions fall heir to the Luck can have little to do with the 
best stories from the pens of the great. high batting average Post editors main- 
Rarely a week passes that the new —_ tain—and Post millions have come to 
expect. 

The answer is that in fiction—as in 
every other department of the maga- 
zine—the great things naturally come 


first to the new Post. 


Mie 


a 
2 FOR KELLAND FANS! 
It’s an occasion for celebration among Kelland STRONG WOMAN APPEAL! 
fans when a serial comes to the new Post. More and still more women are buying and 
Post editors see that they do. His very latest — reading the new Post—and cheering for stories 
“PLUNDER”—is the kind of serial Kelland’s like “REMEMBER MRS. MEADOWS.” Love, 
following can’t seem to get along without. hate, scandal, Phyllis Duganne fits them togeth- 
: er in a pattern women love. 
HERE’S TO THE MEN! 
To the men at home and the men in service FOR MYSTERY FANS! 
among Post millions, Post fiction like “OLD “DARK WATERS” is the kind of serial that 
ARMY” strikes a responsive chord. Post editors sets mystery fans talking about the new Post. 
see to it that there is the kind of fiction in the Movie producers saw it and were quick to snap 
Post men want to read—and remember. it up. Another thrilling movie born in the Post. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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CED 
Appraisal of 
Postwar Markets 


New York, March 28.—A busi- 
ness appraisal of postwar markets 
to a degree of detail never before 
attempted has been organized by 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment with the cooperation of 
581 leading trade associations in 
manufacturing fields. 


BOOKLET MAILED 
SXECUTIV ES ON REQUES! 


This announcement was made 
last week at a special press con- 
ference called by T. G. MacGowan, 
manager, marketing research de- 
partment, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., and chairman 
of the CED’s marketing committee. 

The appraisal, now in its initial 
stages, will embrace 400 to 600 
categories and sub-categories of 
commodities, as compared with the 
62 finished goods classifications for 
which postwar estimates were 
made by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in a publication enti- 
tled “Markets After the War.” The 
CED study is planned to bring to- 
gether the most realistic estimates 
obtainable of the level of sales, 
production and employment in all 
the major classifications of indus- 
try, projected into the first full 
peacetime year after the war, arbi- 
trarily assumed to be 1947. 


Wheeler Directs Study 


The estimates being requested by 
CED under the direction of Ferdi- 
nand C. Wheeler, New York mar- 
keting analyst, will not be mere 
mathematical projections but will 
represent the “collective business 
judgment of informed executives 


derived from an orderly and pur- 
poseful study of the industry with 
which each of them is most famil- 
iar.” As a result, it is hoped to 
obtain an over-all estimate of our 
national economy, so that each in- 
dustry and each company may be 
able to form some idea of its rela- 
tion to the economic scheme as a 
whole, and of the prospective post- 
war production in other industries 
which affect it. 


To Make Own Estimates 


“The marketing division of 
CED,” said Mr. MacGowan, “is 
asking industry to do its own esti- 
mating of its postwar markets. If 
a total picture can be developed 
it will be a synthesis of what men 
in all the industries think, soundly 
based on a grasp of conditions as 
to new developments and plans 
and situations peculiar to their sev- 
eral lines. 

“This procedure entails a me- 
thodical study of year-to-year 
experience, as related to some 
standard or index of economic 
activity, and the development 
therefrom of an estimate as to the 
course of events likely to ensue. 
Fortunately, it is possible to get 


Yes, it’s your old friend 
Newark-Essex County, New 
Jersey, calling . . . pet territory 
of the big time sales circuit .. . 


twelfth media. 


ranking new car market in the U.S. A.... 


hub of an industrial area second only to 
Detroit and Los Angeles in volume of 


war orders . . . 
Essex County .. . 


Ready, 
sell this market . . . 
News . . . one of America’s top automotive 


too, is your natural medium to 
the Newark Evening 


Reconversion to peacetime work will 
be right in New Jersey’s stride . . 


a8 was 


conversion to war... listen to a Standard 


calling for NEW 


CARS ... with 1.6 BILLION dollars to 


spend (9th in the U.S.A.) . . 


centrated volume car market of the state of 


New Jersey ... here... 
a moment: 


. the con- 


review the figures 


Oil executive tell it: 


“New Jersey industry has expanded 
for war production by using the in- 
dustrial facilities and the ‘know how’ 


which it already achieved as a top- 


ESSEX New Percent of Rank in 
County Cars State U.S.A. 
1941 29,188 21.7 12th 
1939 21,350 22.2 14th 
1937 27,562 22.6 10th 
1935 19,952 23.3 14th 


Newspapers get IMMEDIATE ACTION! NEWARK FVENING NEWS 


ranking area in the diversification of 
its industrial peacetime production 
. .. and is in an enviable position to 
effect a quick reconversion to postwar 


production and employment.” 


Newark, New Jersey 
or Press Roberts, O & O, 
640 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 


practical results with compara- 
tively simple and workable pro- 
cedures.” 

To round out the picture and to 
make the committee’s final report 
more useful and practical to the 
largest possible number of indi- 
vidual businesses, the CED mar- 
keting committee is enlisting the 
cooperation of more than 3,000 
leading manufacturing firms in 
submitting estimates of postwar 
business. 


Nehi Expands Drive 
for Royal Crown Cola 


In line with its newly estab- 
lished policy of year-round adver- 
tising, Nehi Corporation, New 
York, has expanded its drive for 
Royal Crown cola, using 17 maga- 
zines, spot radio announcements 
over 300 stations, and outdoor ads. 
The campaign will be intensified 
during the summer with ads in 507 
newspapers, including 73 in the 
Negro market. All copy features 
“Best by Taste-Test,” statements 
of Hollywood stars. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, 
is the agency. 


Plan Now for Jobs 
for Vets, NAM Urges 


The nation’s employers are be- 
ing urged by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to make im- 
mediate and adequate provision 
for the employment of demobilized 
veterans at the end of the war. It 
has named a committee of 50 top-~ 
flight executives, headed by Harry 
L. Derby, president of American 
Cyanimid & Chemical Corporation, 
to study the problem. 

Mr. Derby said the committee’s 
work for the next year has been 
mapped in four major fields: com- 
pany, community, national, and in- 
formation. 


Gets Goodrich Ltd. 


Walsh Advertising Company, 
Toronto, has been named to handle 
the advertising of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company of Canada 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


PUAA Better Copy 
Contest Entries 
Closing April 10 


New York, March 28.—The Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the 1944 better 
copy contest, the oldest advertising 
competition in existence, offering 
regional and national awards as 
an incentive for agencies to submit 
their clients’ best.advertising ma- 
terial used between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 31, 1943. Entries must be in 
transit by April 10. 

This year’s contest will be con- 
ducted on a regional plan adopted 
in 1940 and adhered to annually 
since then. Any public utility can 
enter material in the competition, 
but advertising agencies must hold 
membership for each client for 
whom they submit material. Mem- 
bership in the PUAA is not a re- 
quirement. 

Fourteen advertising classifica- 
tions are listed for this year’s 
competition. Winners will be an- 
nounced at the annual convention 
of PUAA at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, June 6-8. A feature of 
the competition is that all regional 
entries will be judged in regions 
other than those in which they 
originate. Charles J. Allen, public 
relations director of Connecticut 
Light & Power Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., is chairman of the 
better copy contest committee. 


Falstaff to Air 


Cards, Browns Games 


The Falstaff Brewing Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, has arranged to 
sponsor exclusively the broadcasts 
of all home games of the St. Louis 
Cardinals and St. Louis Browns. 
Day games will be aired over 
WEW, St. Louis, and night games 
over WTMV. Also broadcasting 
the games on a network hookup 
will be KHMO, Hannibal; KTTS, 
Springfield; KWOS, Jefferson City; 
and WMBH, Joplin. Play-by-play 
accounts will be given by Dizzy 
Dean and Johnny O’Hara. 
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d 
tered the growth of millions more magazine circulation and influenced the pattern of 


appeared on the newsstands. In a few 
Story now reaches and influences those 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


illustrated Dante’s “Inferno,” he little thought that he would 


stimulate new millions of people to a new awareness of religious teachings. Yet his 
Wage Earner America—a priceless advantage no business today can afford to overlook. 


Wherever history has named the mighty of the earth—look for the man or men 
who influenced the common man—look for the speech that set fire to the millions. 

Today, more than ever before, you need these millions—their votes and their buy- 
THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


NEW MILLIONS 
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JOURNALIST 


ee * * * * * * * 


* * 


JOHN THOMPSON 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in England 


ROBERT CROMIE 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in England 


CLAY GOWRAN 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in India 


ARTHUR VEYSEY 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in the Southwest Pacific 


HEN the world awaited news of the Tribune which gave the world the 


When the world demanded a detailed 


wa 
America’s first great naval vic- first complete eye-witness account to eye-witness account of the bombing of ac 

tory in this war, it was the Chicago appear in print. Tokio, the Chicago Tribune published 

Tribune which came up with the eye- “The MIGHTY A” the first of them all—the living story of Sc 

witness account of the battle of the When the Japs were trounced again Lt. Charles L. McClure. * 

Coral sea, reported by Stanley John- in the epic night naval engagement of When the nation thirsted for exciting % 

ston, the only American correspondent Savo Sound, it was the Tribune which and close-up accounts of its great Pa- in 


with that heroic task force. Johnston 


saw it from the decks of the gallant 
carrier U. S. S. Lexington, bombed, 
torpedoed and sunk in that engage- 
ment. And the Tribune made journal- 
istic history by giving away its great 
beat to the press everywhere. 


The Rickenbacker Story 
When the world awaited details of the 


followed thru with the dramatic eye- 
witness story of the 397-day career of 
the Cruiser Atlanta, as told by a young 
naval lieutenant among the last to 
leave this ship before she plunged to 
the bottom. 

When Capt. Joe Foss became Ameri- 
ca’s ace of aces with 26 Jap planes to his 
credit, it was the Tribune which pre- 


cific air squadrons, it was the Tribune 
which gave the story of Comdr. James 
H. Flatley and his immortal fighter 
squadron, ‘*The Grim Reapers.”’ 


Bataan Death March 


When America awaited definite word 
about the fate of the Americans cap- 
tured in the Philippines, it was the 


ordeal suffered by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer and his party of seven adrift for 
21 days in liferafts on the Pacific, it was 


LARRY RUE 


Chief, Chicago Tribune Bureau 
in London, England 


sented this marine pilot’s own personal 
story of blazing action against the 
enemy over Guadalcanal. 


Tribune which obtained the news beat 
characterized as the ‘‘most important C 
piece of journalism to come out of this 


STANLEY JOHNSTON 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in South America 


GARY SHEAHAN 
Chicago Tribune Artist-War Corre- 
spondent Home after Serving in * 
the Southwest Pacific 
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COUP AFTER ANOTHER 


* * * 


WILLIAM STRAND 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in Italy 


war’’—Lt.-Col. William E. Dyess’ stark 
account of the Death March of Bataan. 


More Intensive Digging 
So it has gone thruout this war—one 
coup after another, each turned up as 
a result of the more intensive digging 
inherent in Tribune news-gathering 
routine. 

These more spectacular prizes are 
flanked by the daily achievements of 
Tribune correspondents at every im- 
portant front at which Americans are 
fighting. 

They buttress the accomplishments 
of Al Noderer in the Malayan campaign 
and on New Guinea, and the eye-wit- 
ness reporting of Clay Gowran, Robert 
Cromie and Arthur Veysey from the 
south Pacific. 


E. R. NODERER 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in England 


They rank with Harold Smith’s ac- 
counts of the invasion of the Marshalls; 
with the exploits of John Thompson in 
North Africa as the world’s first para- 
troop reporter; with Seymour Kor- 
man’s and William Strand’s coverage 
of the Italian campaigns; with Larry 
Rue’s heroic account of the battle of 
England and the terrible bombings of 
London. 


Wherever News Breaks 
They parallel in excellence David 
Darrah’s coverage of German rule in 
conquered France and the tragic 
chaos at Vichy; with Alex Small’s 
revealing stories from India; with Sam 
Brewer’s alert and colorful reporting 
of the Balkans... with Chicago 
Tribune aggressiveness and enterprise 


T 


NEWSPAPER 


February average net paid total circulation: 
Daily, Over 925,000—Sunday, Over 1,300,000 


SEYMOUR KORMAN 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in Italy 


in every sphere where news is breaking. 


Why the Plums Fall 
Luck can achieve an occasional beat. 
Only hard-hitting performance, day- 
in and day-out persistence in pursuit 
of the news, can account for the plums 
which fall to the Chicago Tribune. 

In wartime and peacetime, readers of 
the Tribune get this superlative kind of 
service because the Tribune allows no 
consideration of expense or effort to in- 
terfere with its determination to deliver 
a product worthy of recognition as the 
world’s greatest newspaper. 

People read a newspaper first of all 
to get the news. 

From its steadfast performance in 
delivering for readers springs the Trib- 
une’s ability to deliver for advertisers. 


ALEX SMALL 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
En Route Home from India 


HAROLD SMITH 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
at Pacific Headquarters 


DAVID DARRAH 
Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
Repatriated after Internment 
in Germany 


SAM BREWER 


Chicago Tribune War Correspondent 
in Turkey 
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Survey Sees 90% 
Drop in Aircraft 
Jobs After War 


New York, March 29.—The air- 
craft industry, which mushroomed 
from a comparatively small but 
rapidly growing industry before 
the war into a giant among indus- 
trial giants, absorbing large sec- 
tions of other industries, has as- 


“will be one of the most critical 
reconversion problems,” according 
to the Guaranty Trust Company in 
its monthly survey dealing with 
reconversion problems of the avia- 
tion industry. 


Reconversion Depends on Market 


“The magnitude of the reconver- 
sion problem clearly depends on 
the size of the postwar market for 
aircraft,’ says the publication, and 
asserts that peacetime production 


greatly beyond 10% of the indus- 
try’s wartime peak. 

Declaring that the great bulk of 
the $3,000,000,000 in additional 
plant facilities built since the start 
of the war will have to be scrapped 
or converted to other uses, the 
survey says that authorities within 
the industry appear inclined to 
take a conservative view of the 
early postwar prospects and to 
deplore the extravagant predictions 
that have been made in some 
quarters concerning the probable 


of reconversion in an orderly and 
constructive way,” the survey says, 
“the industry should be allowed to 
maintain itself in a strong finan- 
cial position and particularly to 
build up adequate amounts of 
working capital. Present methods 
of renegotiation, together with in- 
come and excess profits taxes, 
leave the companies little oppor- 
tunity to accumulate reserves for 
the period of drastic readjustment 
that must come at the end of the 


sumed a position from which read- 
justment to peacetime conditions 


and employment of the aircraft 
industry probably will not run 


growth of air transportation. war. 
“In order to meet the problems 


Tax and renegotiation poli- 
cies should take this into account.” 


Aree and twenty-four years ago 
Milwaukee’s schoolhouse looked like 
this. A generation later the school for Mil- 
waukee’s 325 children was still a shack barely 
big enough to stable a few horses. 

Exactly $318 annually was appropriated 
for all expenses connected with it—less than 
a dollar for education per child per year. 


would 


HO ARE MILWAUKEE'S leaders 

today? What men in Milwaukee 
now have the habit of leadership, the 
respect of their fellow citizens? Who are 
the men who can most strongly and vi- 
tally influence the opinions and actions of 
their neighbors in Milwaukee? 


For an objective answer, TIME asked 
the Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Asso- 
ciates, of Milwaukee, to name the most 
important people in Milwaukee today. 
They named 503, and then asked these 


For Milwaukee’s only school funds came 
from the sale or lease of school grant lands 
(at that time almost worthless slices of Wis- 
consin wilderness). 

Then, in 1844, a group of Milwaukee’s 
civic leaders—among them such far-seeing 
men as Rufus King, L. W. Weeks, I. A. Lap- 
ham, A. W. Hatch, E. D. Smith, Richard 


What kind of men 


Murphy, and Moritz Schoeffler —faced the 
problem squarely, broke the log jam of pub- 
lic apathy, and made their fellow citizens 
realize that if they wanted their children to 
have an education they must tax themselves 
to pay for it. 

And today, Milwaukee has one of the fin- 
est school systems in all the land. 


Milwaukee follow today? 


top citizens what magazines they read 
regularly, which are their first-choice and 
their second-choice magazines. 


Of the 295 who replied (58.6%) 


1, 45% say they read TIME regularly. 


2. And TIME is their favorite over any 
other magazine, no matter how large 
its circulation. 


As Milwaukee’s leaders vote, so vote 


civic leaders all over the country. For 
similar surveys in other cities are show- 
ing similar results. 


And group after group of national 
leaders—corporation officers, members of 
Congress, college presidents, men and 
women listed in Who’s Who (and 31 
other groups) vote TIME America’s most 
important magazine.* 


By their own say-so, the way to reach 
these essential top people is through the 
pages of TIME. *Ad-less Reader's Digest excluded. 


(The original of this illustration is being presented to the Wisconsin Historical Society in the name of the founders of Milwaukee's school system.) 


The way to reach top people everywhere 


Advertising Age, April 3, 1944 


New Market Study 
Launched by PAA 


San Francisco, March 29.—The 
Pacific Advertising Association has 
inaugurated a new market study 
under the tentative title “Products 
the West Can Best Produce and 
the Part Advertising Can Play in 
Marketing Them.” 

The new 1944 project is a fol- 
lowup to the highly successful 
1943 study: “How War Is Chang- 
ing Pacific Area Markets.” It will 
deal with the products that can 
best be produced in the far west- 
ern states, the probable national 
and international markets for 
them, and a consideration of the 
part advertising can play in their 
distribution. 

David E. Faville, professor of 
marketing, Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business, Palo 
Alto, is chairman of the committee 
in charge of the study. The 
committee said it believes that 
“out of the welter of postwar plan- 
ning now going on, there is a 
place for a guide book for adver- 
tisers that will inventory signifi- 
cant industrial developments in 
the West and indicate promising 
marketing opportunities—a study 
that will summarize the kind of 
products that men and women in 
the Pacific area can best produce 
to be sold in world markets.” 


Smith, Two Others 
Join Hillman-Shane 


Hassel Smith, formerly with 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
Los Angeles, has been named gen- 
eral manager, a newly-created 
position, of Hillman-Shane-Breyer, 
Los Angeles, effective April 1. 

Sally Martin, formerly manager 
of Hobe Jewels Exclusively, Bev- 
erly Hills, has been named pub- 
licity director of the agency, suc- 
ceeding Eileen Holbein, who has 
been appointed fashion director. 
Mrs. Margaret Lambert, formerly 
with NBC in New York, and the 
radio division of Benton & Bowles, 
has joined H-S-B as radio copy- 
writer. 


NOT 
ANOTHER 
LIKE 


According to the re- 
cent U. S. Census of 
Housing, radio ownership 
in Southern New England 
is far above the national 


average. 


Radio can come closer to 


giving your sales message 


100°, coverage than any 
other medium. And radio 
in Southern New England 
means but one thing — 
wTic. 
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DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S No. 1 MARKET 


We've been making a study among “Lin- 
coln Land” folks...what makes them 
buy? And it proves again what we've 
known for years. They want facts... 
right over the plate. 


Straight Talk Counts Most 
...in “LINCOLN LAND” 


Find out what it is that makes your 
product “all wool and a yard wide,”’ tell 
‘em, and you'll readily sell ’em in “Lin- 
coln Land.” See your advertising agency 
or ask us... for the facts. 


Post-war Plannin g? No! It’s Action NOW © 


as Executives see in "Lincoln Land”: 


1. The second largest city-[arm market in 
the country 


2. All the essentials for stable, continuing 
prosperity 

3. Two lines of communication (WLS and 
Prairie Farmer) that reach to its heart 
... and which alone are sufficient to 
send the life-blood of demand coursing 
through its arteries of distribution 


HERE do we strike first? Where do 

we dig in? What markets are going 
to be most valuable to us five years from 
now... 10 years... 25 years? 


Where can we invest time, and energy, 
and money now to best advantage .. . get 
the most from it... write the best insur- 
ance for our business future? 


All industry, all business is asking those 
questions—and decisions are being made 
now. Allsigns, all figures, all analyses point 
to “Lincoln Land,” with its hand on indus- 
try and transportation and its feet on the 
soil,as one of the richest, most stable, most 
permanently profitable markets to win. 


One of the most important factors in many 
of the decisions to dig in now in “Lincoln 
Land” is the recognition that so many of 
its people and dealers can be reached eco- 
nomically—with just two mediums: radio 
station WLS (50,000 watts), and Prairie 
Farmer (founded in 1841), one of the 
oldest and most influential farm papers in 
America. 


Because WLS and Prairie Farmer have 
lived the lives of “Lincoln Land” folks 
with them for generations, because our 
interests are theirs and we put good neigh- 
bor service ahead of “propaganda”, we 
all meet on common ground, 


Time after time, manufacturers have 
found that with WLS and Prairie Farmer 
only, they have reached the minds of so 
many people in “Lincoln Land,” created 
so much demand, that no other mediums 
were needed. A tremendous discovery, 
when you are deciding where to put your 
roots down, and where you can get most 
results for least cost not only today... 
but in the future. 
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Railroad Riders 
Help to Design 


Postwar Trains 


NYC, Boston & 
Maine Taking Their 
Problems to Public 


New York, March 30.—If any 
additional evidence were needed 
to prove that American railroads 
have no intention of relinquishing 
the peak passenger loads which 
they have built up during the past 
few years, and that they plan to 
do everything within their power 
to tailor their postwar facilities to 
travelers’ needs, the current re- 
search activities of the New York 
Central and the Boston & Maine 
should provide it. 

Last week the New York Cen- 
tral, taking a leaf from the book 
developed so thoroughly by “Buck” 
Weaver of General Motors, dis- 
tributed a booklet, “The Postwar 
Railroad Coach, As I Would Like 
It,” to thousands of passengers on 
its trains, and this week, in Bos- 
ton’s North Station, the B&M 
started taking scientific measure- 
ments and weights of several thou- 
sand riders, in an effort to develop 
the most comfortable coach seats. 


Riders Decide 


The New York Central booklet, 
tried out originally on the Empire 
State Express, where more than 
two-thirds of the passengers get- 
ting the booklets filled them out 
and turned them in, is a 40-page 
offset vest-pocket job, following 
the general style used for many 
years by General Motors in at- 
tempting to gauge motorists’ de- 
sires. 

The book gives riders a chance 
to vote on such things as seats, 
air conditioning and temperature 
of cars, types of door handles, 


sust ONE or 


the Key Industries in 


NEW BEDFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Manufacturing of— 


CAPACITORS 


(Electrical Condensers) 


The AEROVOX CORP. and the 
CORNELL-DUBLIER CORP., were 
both located in New Bedford, Mass., 
long before the war. Their products 
are used in nearly everything elec- 
trical. At present both plants are 
geared 100% to war work, their 
products being vital parts of planes, 
tanks, radios, etc. 


AFTER THE WAR both plants an- 
ticipate capacity operation for 
peacetime production of capacitors 
for millions of radios, refrigerators, 
electronic and industrial appliances. 
These international competitors em- 
ploy about 6,000 people at an ex- 
cellent wage scale, thus adding to 
New Bedford's present prosperity 
and future stability. 


In addition to a dozen large cot- 
ton mills these nationally known 
manufacturers operate extensive 
plants here — Revere Copper & 
Brass, Acushnet Process Co., Con- 
tinental Screw Co., John |. Paulding, 
Inc., Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Fire- 
stone, U. S. Rubber (Fisk Division), 
Stokely Bros. Co., and a host of 
smaller units creating an annual 
payroll in excess of fifty million 
dollars. 


smoking regulations, placement and 
equipment of wash rooms, lighting, 
types of accommodations, ticket 
collections, schedules, handling of 
luggage, special services, handling 
of meals, and even the exterior 
appearance of cars, and even the 
type of motive power. 

A clue to some of the refine- 
ments which may develop in rail- 
road passenger travel is given in 
the book, which not only asks how 
much extra coach passengers would 
be willing to pay to ride in chair 
cars, standard Pullman berths and 
roomettes, but also illustrates a 
new type coach sleeper which has 


a side aisle instead of a center 
aisle, with seats arranged in 
three’s, convertible at night into 
three berths—upper, middle and 
lower. 


Services Discussed 


Passengers are also asked 
whether they would prefer to have 
all coach seats reserved in ad- 
vance, and whether coaches should 
have a porter, a stewardess (“a 
trained nurse to help with chil- 
dren, illness or emergencies”), or 
maid service. The postwar train 
will probably have FM radio re- 


ception, they are told, and are 
asked how they want this service 
piped into cars. 

They are also asked whether 
they prefer to have sandwiches, 
etc., sold by vendors in coaches, 
whether they prefer a standard 
box lunch, a “service counter” 
somewhere in the train, or an in- 
expensive meal in the diner. 

In the Boston experiment, con- 
ducted with the showmanship 
characteristic of public relations 
activities of the B&M in recent 
years, the railroad has set up a 
platform in North Station, com- 


plete ‘ 
oriental rug and soft lighting, and 


with desk, -easy_ chairs, 


a specially designed “electric 
chair.” Here, in conjunction with 
Harvard University and the Hey- 
wood Wakefield Company, the 
railroad will measure and weigh 
3,000 adult passengers in an at- 
tempt to discover how to build 
seats to fit the passengers. 


Results Available Generally 


Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, head of 
the department of anthropology at 
Harvard, and author of “Apes, 
Men and Morons,” who is there- 
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Appoints Penndorf 


s re obviously well qualified to Exhibi . 
nd iesure railroad passengers, is in General as its Moves Honors Giegengack : New Postal Rates 
ric charge of the experiment. He has General Exhibits, designer and| A. E. Giegengack, public printer| Richard H. Penndorf, formerly | | tom omiet by Nationa! Condon Mai 
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the dimensions of the ideal coach ig elected president of the organiza-| Green to Pollock | ont 
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of war which will fit the majority of | ment of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com-|improvement of printing plates| philadelphia Daily News, has been| teen, 
at passengers.” Results of the tests| pany, Milwaukee, for the past year,|through the application of scien-| named production manager of the =o 
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crease under cent are disregarded; 
| fractions over 4 cent are computed as a 
| full cent. Thus: 


Up to ond inciuding 49% 
from to inciusive 2 conts 
From to $1.16 inclusive 3 conte 
From $1.17 to $1.49 inclusive 4 cont 
from 1.50 to 1.83 incisive 5 conte 
from 1.84 to 2.16 6 cont 
on lerger omounts on similer 
Book Rate Same increases as on parcel post above. 
(Comprises permanently bound boots conteming 
no advertising ) 
Amevat Old tote Mew Bove 
$001 250 $0.06 $0.10 
25) te 5.00 08 “ 
5.01 te 10.00 aT) 
10.0! te 20.00 
20.01 te 40.00 as 
40.0} 60.00 (30 
80.00 
80.01 te 100.00 22 
$ 500 $0.15 $020 $50000 $070 $0.95 
$0.00 20 25 600 00 105 
75.00 as 35 700.00 as 
100.00 » 800 00 9 «#4120 
200 00 40 ss 900.00 25 
300 00 50 45 0000 
Insured and doubled 
C.0.D. Mail 
& Regist 5 
insurance & Registry 
{ Receipt Fees | Increased from 3 to 4 cents. 
Fee tor eflecting delivery of COD. secied domestic met of ony cow 


upon terms diferent trom those 
originally stipulated at time of mailing 
is increased from 10 cents to 20 cents. 
Demurrage on domestic C.O.0. 
formerly 5 cents day, doubled to 10 
cents per doy 


No change is mode in C.0.D. fees on 


beoring fret closs postoge 


On restricted delivery fee tor 
fecting delivery of domes!i« registered. 
insured ond C.O.D. mail, delivery of 
which is revvicted to the oddrenes 
only, of to the eddrenee or order, 
increased trom 10 cents to 20 conte. 


SIMPLIFIED — The new postal rates 

which went into effect March 26 are 

tabulated in simple style for quick and 

easy reference in this summary pro- 

duced by the National Council on 
Business Mail. 


* Advertising Managers 


* Sales Managers 
Sales g KMEC Starts Study 


Dr. Charles F. Church Jr. has 
been named by Station KMBC, 
Kansas City, to conduct a nation- 
wide study to determine the full 
potentialities of radio in the field 
of education. Findings will be in- 
filtrated into KMBC’s program- 
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* Company Executives 


* Agency Executives 


all who are interested 
in POSTWAR SALES 


VERY business executive knows that the first In it you will find—among other helpful infor- 

mation—suggestions for: 

—estimating and charting your new markets 
and potentials 

—securing customer and prospect cooperation 

—outlining a sales and advertising program 

—presenting the plan to your own associates 
salesmen... distributors 

—putting the plan into action 

In brief, it’s a guide to setting up your own work- 

ing program for new and greater postwar markets. 


We believe you will find it helpful. 


step to a manufacturing and selling program— 
postwar—is a sound and fluid plan. 


Many manufacturers have devoted a great deal 


of thought and research to this subject as it per- 


tains to their particular products and services. This 
32-page booklet entitled, “HOW TO SET UP A 
PLAN FOR YOUR COMPANY’S POSTWAR 
MARKETS?” is based upon the thinking and ex- 


perience of a number of these manufacturers. 


2 
FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
a 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


aA\\\\\ | 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


| Promotion Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. | 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. i ‘ 
This coupon, or a request | | i 
on your business letter- | Please see that | get a copy of your booklet: : 
head, will bring your copy. “How To Set up A PLAN For Your COMPANY'S PosTWAR MARKETS | i 
It's FREE, but the supply | | : 
is limited. | 

| 


S. S. FOX, President 
W. E. WAGSTAFF, Com. Mgr. iy 


JOHN BLAIR & CO.. 
National Representative 
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OF AUTHORITY 
The Hor 


AUTHORITY AND DISTINCTION—These worthy attributes, applied to 
sumers of advertisers’ wares, are working in car cards for the Washington Star, 
as well as in the magazine series for Calvert Distillers Corp. 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are w 


con- 


‘Men of Achievement’ 
Are Working Hard 


To the Editor: I was particu- 
larly interested in an item in 
“Photographic Review of the 
Week” contained in your March 
13 issue, referring to Calvert Dis- 
tillers’ “Men of Achievement,” 
“Men of Distinction” etc. series of 
magazine ads. I suppose my in- 
terest was more than _ usually 
aroused because we have been 
doing a very similar series, using 
street car cards here in Washing- 
ton for some time. It reached a 
peak, however, when I noted in 
the caption that one of Calvert’s 
forthcoming ads was to be ‘Men 
of Authority.” It so happens that 
two of the cards in my series use 
the identical language. 

Incidentally, our campaign was 
written and put in the production 
mill the last week in December, 
1943. The first card using the 
“Men of Authority” line is sched- 
uled for April, the second in May. 
The two are part of a campaign 
we are now running in the street 
cars and buses of Washington and | 
nearby Virginia and Maryland, as | 
well as on our own trucks and/| 
building displays. 

I am enclosing several photo- | 
graphs so that you may see how! 
similar the two campaigns are. 

This is just another case of 
“Great minds run in the same 
channel” etc., I suppose. We stuck | 
to professional models, however, | 
as you will probably note. 

Epcar S. Bayou, 

General Promotion Manager, 

Star, Washington, 


Suggests Dietary 
Change of Pace 


To the Editor: Your comments 
about soldier reaction to Spam 
remind me of the time my broth- 
ers and I clamored for mother’s 
good chocolate pie so vigorously 
and consistently that she decided 
something should be done to stim- 
ulate a more varied diet, at least 
in the dessert end of the daily 
dinner menu. How did she do it? 
By giving us chocolate pie, day in 
and day out, yes, week in and 
week out. We ate so much choco- 
late pie that, eventually, we were 
begging for something else. 

If this story means anything it 
means we can get sick and tired 
of anything if we get an overdose 
of it. There isn’t anything essen- 
tially wrong with Spam. As a 
matter of fact, it’s a darned good 
luncheon meat. If there is any- 
thing wrong it is with a culinary 
department which finds it toe 
darned easy to serve Spam. There 
should be a change of pace. 

In the last war canned salmon 
came to become something which 
was cursed liberally by the soldiers 
who had to suffer it for a daily 
diet. First world war soldiery also 
became jolly well fed up with 
slumgullion because it seemed, at 
least judging from results, that 
that was the only darned thing 
the mess officer and his crew knew 
how to prepare. 

If Hormel wants Spam to stay in 
good favor with the armed serv- 
ices let Hormel put a bug in the 


ear of the commissary departments 
to, for heaven’s sake, give the boys 
something besides Spam once in a 
while. Let Hormel yell high, wide 
and handsome that of course Spam 
is easy to serve, of course it’s good, 
of course it keeps well and is a 
mighty fine dish to have around, 
but even Hormel doesn’t pretend 
that it is something that can be 
served for breakfast, dinner and | 
supper and not leave the custom- | 
ers with a wry taste. | 
If the armed services are fed 
up with Spam it’s probably be-| 
cause the commissary has over- 
worked a good thing. 
V. I. TAMIN, 
Chicago. 


A Postwar Product? 


To the Editor: We have heard 
a lot about postwar products. 
Here are the new eyeglasses that 


IF YOU NEED 
GLASSES... 
(and 7 out of 10 do!) 
You'll find our OPTICAL 
SERVICE 
@ ACCURATE @ STYLISH 


IN PRICE 


NEW 


BIFOCAL SPECIAL. Finest con- 
latest stvle mounting 


SPECIAL rimiess 

mounting together with first 


12” 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
Optometrists’ and Oculists” Prescriptions Filled 
BROKEN LENSES 
REPAIRED NEW YORK 


New tenses in your old 
frame at low cost. 
Frames repaired, 


1017 Walnut St. 
Second Floor 
Jest North Emery, Bird, Thayer 


are being advertised 
City. 
Thought you might want this 
for your postwar thinking page. 
FRANK P. KENDALL, 
Vice-President, The National 
Research Bureau, Chicago. 


Nominates Year's 
‘Cleverest’ Ad 


To the Editor: If there were an 
award for the really cleverest ad- 
vertisement of the year, I would 
like to nominate for it the author 
of a current book advertisement 
adapted from these four lines of 
Lewis Carroll’s well known non- 
sense poem, “Jabberwocky.” 
’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 
All mimsy were the borogoves 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 

The advertisement, which deals 
with a new novel of English coun- 
try life by Angela Thirkell, well 
known author of such tales, is as 
follows: 

*Twas thirkell and the wily coves 
did glide and gambol in a wave 
to scribner’s and to brentanoves 
and the womraths outgave. 

Nifty, I calls it. 

NORMAN S. Rose, 

Carl Byoir & Associates, New 

York. 


in Kansas 


F 


Says There Is Little 
Waste Space in Ads 
To the Editor: When I read 


that some newspaper has dropped 
advertising from a certain oaten, | 


elcome. 


preferably Mondays, I get a great 
laugh. 

If that same paper would drop 
the heifer dust about the movie 
stars—Mike Jacobs’ man-killing 
industry—war stories about Jackie 
Coogan and Jimmie Stewart and 
a lot of other puerile stuff, there 
would be plenty of room for news 
and ads without waste of paper. 

A lot of editors might be sur- 
prised to learn that a great many 
subscribers take their paper for 
the advertising information rather 
than for the editorials, which are 
sometimes written by. uninformed 
writers. 

However, the sacrifice (?) of 
dropping advertising from a great 
majority of Monday papers is so 
slight that the “dropper” will 
never be entitled to the Purple 
Heart decoration. We note that 
the broadcasting companies are 
still filling our waste baskets with 


propaganda matter sent for “our 
consideration.” 

One thing that may be truthfully 
said about advertising is that there 
is very little waste space consumed 
in its publication. 

F. G. ABBEY, 

Advertising Manager, Geneva 

Times, Geneva, N. Y. 


An Original Expose 


To the Editor: Replying to Mr. 
Simpson’s letter in your issue of 
March 27: 

“Mr. Simpson, we quite agree 
with AGer’s representative that Ap- 
VERTISING AGE is well read and 
that small space registers. How- 
ever, you stub your toe most 
awkardly, Mr. Simpson, when you 
infer that the Eye*Catcher girl in 
panty (sans skirt) was swiped 
from your man-minus-pants pic- 
ture. 

“The writer, who posed the 
Eye*Catcher shot, had never seen 
your pantless person prior to this 
expose. Believe it or not. 

“Be that as it may, Mr. Simp- 
son, small space, smartly styled, 
still sells.” 

D. H. LIVINGSTON, 

Eye*Catchers, Inc., New York. 


Raises Anatomy Question 


To the Editor: Some of us here 
have been rather amused at the 
artwork in the enclosed Wheaties 


ad which ran last week in Minne- 
sota newspapers. Does the man 
have a shortened arm like Kaiser 
Bill—or does the lady have two 
right hands, one holding her hus- 
band’s arm? .. . for it seems to be 
definitely another right hand in 
the center of the picture. 
SUBSCRIBER, 
Winona, Minn. 


OWA’S luck holds good. 


looks to be steadier than anything else in the 


country. 


Why? Most important, naturally, is the unbeat- 
able stability of 25% of the country’s best black 
earth—the good unfailing earth of lowa. 
wealth, produced on farms, is spent in urban com- 
munities—flows through the cash 
merchants to benefit wholesalers and manufac- 


turers. 


Thus, price indexes can climb or fall, employ- 
ment figures spiral up or down . 
and year out, Iowa is at the top in producing new 
real wealth from rain and soil and sun and air. 


Iowa’s chunk of war contracts, though sizable, 
is far less than its average annual farm income... 
still less by far than Iowa’s normal industrial pro- 
duction. No great distortion there to take up when 


the tension is over. 


-—R. T. IOWA 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET... 
COVERED BY A STATE-READ PAPER 


Iowa’s postwar world 


What a Pleasing Picture 
of a Postwar World! 


This 


; the road. 
registers of 


bet wear tn paths of peace. 


postwar areas. 


Nor has Iowa a big migratory population problem 
to unscramble—or finance. Iowa people are work- 
ing in lowa war plants . 


. . just as lots of folks 


live on the farm in peacetime, but work in Iowa's 
industries. When the war ends, Iowans can reach 
for their hats, stuff their pockets with their bonds 
and bankbooks and head for a home just down 


Wise sales executives are cultivating the stable 
Iowa market now. 


No “out of sight, out of mind” 


for their products when Iowa turns again to the 


They are picking the exclusive R & T Urban 
Iowa market—bounded by the pages of a paper 
whose readers are the sales prospects that count. 


It’s mighty good postwar preparation to build 
good will in R & T Iowa, one of the nation’s 20 
top markets now—sure to be one of the steadiest 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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75,992 Newsweek families 
own their own vacation spots.” 


Anatole France once said that “man...can only find 
relaxation from one kind of labor by taking up an- 
other.” This is especially true of the Significant 
People. They play just as hard as they work — with 
a strong competitive spirit, and a keen awareness 
of things about them. Even when they’re reading 
Newsweek, they are /earning...learning the things 


that place them among the best informed people 


in America. 


»blem 
work- 
folks 


owa’'s 


Why have these people turned to Newsweek in 
such great numbers? Because there they know 


reach | 


they can find impartial reporting, news significance, 


bonds 


aatata and forecasts of the future. This vital 
stable editorial policy has attracted adver- 
ye tisers, too, with the result that dur- 
a ing the past six years Newsweek 
paper advertising revenue has increased, 
re among general magazines, from 
ee twenty-second to fifth place! 


* According to a recent survey, the results of which 
are being presented in a series of advertisements 


in this magazine. Further details on request. 


YJ A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY 


How 
O 4 a 
= Tr ? 
‘ 
37.6% of all Newsweek readers play gol 
| 
isl i 
Newsweek families regularly entertain 3.7 guests per week. 4 
. 


Names Anne Belman 


Anne R. Belman, formerly treas- 
urer of Menken Advertising, Inc., 
New York, has been named an ac- 
count executive of the Williams 
Advertising Agency, New York. 


PREMIUM COUPONS 
HANDLED 


John a McElwain & Co. 


A DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
Phones Webster 2336-7 
607 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 


Moore to Aitkin-Kynett 
Robert E. Moore, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia; 
Brown & Thomas, New York; and 
National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, New York, has joined the 
Aitkin - Kynett Company, Phila- 
delphia, as account executive. 


Kasten Joins Philips 

John G. Kasten, recently with 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of North American 
Philips Company, New York. 


Two Join BBDO Staff 


Robert Buechner, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, as assistant account ex- 
ecutive. Jeanne E. Avery, for- 
merly with Station WHCU, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has joined BBDO’s radio 
commercial group. 


KBND Joins Mutual 


Station KBND, Bend, Ore., has 
joined the Mutual network as an 
affiliate of the Don Lee chain in 
Hollywood. 


To Abbott Kimball 


G. T. Sweetser, advertising ex- 
ecutive of Esquire and Apparel 
Arts for the past nine years, has 
joined Abbott Kimball Company, 
owe! York, as executive vice-presi- 

ent. 


McElfresh in New Post 


Arthur E. McElfresh, formerly a 
vice-president of Pedlar, Ryan & 
Lusk, New York, has joined North 
American Rayon Corporation and 
American Bemberg Corporation, 
New York, as a vice-president. 
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varia ne 


ONE SIDE 


Two cities in Oklahoma . . . over 200,000 each 


for your product . . 


he 


Toke the right side of Oklchome for example (the Tulsa side) . . 


both rich markets 


both should be included in your advertising budget! 


families 


here bought 51% of the groceries and drugs, and one-half of the total 


retail purchases in the State for the year ending June 30, 1943. Begr in . 


mind that 43% of these families read The Tulsa World and The Tulsa 


Tribune . . 


24-hour coverage for thé advertiser . . . at ONE LOW. CosT! 


THE RIGHT sipe FoR YOUR apvertisine! 


TULSA WORLD 


CAPITAL NEWSPAPERS 


TULSA TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


@ THE BRANHAM CO. 


Consumer Credit 
Ceiling Rules 
Get Minor Change 


Washington, D. C., March 29,— 
Three minor modifications in reg- 
ulation of the Federal Reserve 
ceiling on consumer credit were 
announced today as the Consumer 
Banking Institute and other credit 
groups renewed their demands for 
amendments to excuse service men 
from the restrictions. 

One of the three amendments, 
which go into effect Monday, re- 
moves heating equipment repairs 
from the credit controls and pro- 
vides that replacements may be 
made without restrictions if the 
equipment is worn out, damaged 
beyond repair, or destroyed. 

A second amendment lifts from 
$6 to $10 the size of purchase on 
the instalment plan which can be 
made without a down payment. 
The third amendment removes all 
charge accounts under $10 from 
the accounts which can be subject 
to “default” if not paid in pre- 
scribed time limits. 

The first adjustment, removing 
heating repairs from the controlled 
items, partially satisfied a demand 
from the Consumer Banking Insti- 
tute, which urged longer terms for 
all housing repairs and mainte- 
nance, asserting that the average 
American could not afford to make 
expensive repairs in the maximum 
period of 12 months the Federal 
Reserve Board allows for pay- 
ment. 


Plans New Dix Series 


Starting April 30, the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Detroit, will 
launch a new Capt. Ben Dix series 
in Sunday comic sections through- 
out the country. Appearing on 
alternate Sundays in full color, 
half-page space, the series will 
offer a free aviation instrument 
text book of 32 pages, prepared 
in colorful comic book style. Len- 
nen & Mitchell, Inc., New York, is 
the agency. 


INFLUENTIAL 
MAGAZINE 


* Largest magazine 
circulation 
* Largest volume of 
advertising 
* Vigorous editorial 
policy 
* Cover to cover 
readership 
* Read by the whole 
family 
* Strong influence 
with dealers 
* The choice for Can- 
ada’'s expanding 
market 


MACLEAN S 


481 University Avenue. Toronto 2. 


New York Chicago Montreal London (Ené-) 
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ohnny gets “A” again 


News from Washington or Chungking—it’s all the same to Johnny! He’s 
seldom stumped in the weekly class on current events. Like multitudes of 
pupils in towns and small cities, Johnny has grown up in a family that 
reads PATHFINDER every week. He has always heard discussions of its news 
reports—reads it himself so regularly that far-off places and events seem 


very real and close at hand. 


Today the new PATHFINDER, livelier, with better news coverage, brightly 


printed and illustrated, is creating an even more loyal following than it has 


enjoyed in the past. It is edited expressly for families in the smaller cities 
and towns who account for half of all consumer goods expenditures. PAaTu- 
FINDER goes straight down Main Street, U.S. A., where half of the country’s 


retail stores are located. 


PATHFINDER, America’s oldest news weekly, now offers advertisers a direct 


and effective approach to this important segment of the national market. 


PATHFINDER 


News Weekly from the Nation’s Capital 
PATHFINDER BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Philadelphia . . . . . 230 West Washington Square 
Washington, D. C. . Pathfinder Bldg., 2414 Douglas St. 
New York ... . . . Room 2013, Graybar Building 
Chicago... . . Room 2101, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 


Detroit . . . . Room 5-267, General Motors Building 
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the trade practice of absorbing] and toilet cases and other cases,| stated in dollars or cents, for ex- the effect that on certain named Adt 
OPA Asks Clear an unnamed amount of tax in the] bags and kits for toilet articles. |ample: “Price, $1 plus 20c tax,|items the 20% excise tax is in- ; 
selling price. Officials insisted that For a number of these articles] total $1.20.” ‘ cluded in the price. = 
the separate statement of the| which were previously subject to 2. Price may be stated, with the qui! 
° amount of tax was indispensable| excise taxes at a lower rate, OPA| percentage of tax to be added Same Rules Apply “¥ 
Markin of New to the enforcement of price ceil-| said new ceilings would be deter-| stated separately: “Price $1, plus} These same rules will apply to 0 
ings. mined by subtracting the amount] 20% tax.” catalogs and circulars, where in E 
p The new tax law places a 20%] of the old tax currently included 3. Total charge may be stated again the retailer may note, if he 1S R 
0 levy on jewelry, including watches|in the ceiling, and collecting the} as the price including tax, with wishes, that the 20% excise tax is i. 
0 ax on 00 $ retailing for more than $65; alarm| amount of the tax in addition to| the notation that a 20% tax has| included in the price for certain Bae 
clocks retailing for more than $5;]| the old price without tax. been included: “Price $1.20, 20% | identified items on the page. Tax ol 
Washington, D. C., March 29.— fur articles; fur-trimmed articles;} Here are four ways which the| tax included.” _ _ |must be stated on sales slips in red 
OPA’s new regulations on retail | Certain leather or imitation leather | tax may be stated in advertising] 4. The retailer need not indi- one of the first three ways men- ing, 
advertising copy and price tags for | items; brief cases, purses and/or price tags: __|cate the amount of tax opposite} tioned above. _ of t 
consumer goods covered by federal handbags, pocketbooks, wallets, 1. The price may appear with| each item if somewhere in the lay-| No modifications of circulars and in a 
excise taxes effective Saturday| billfolds, car, pass and key cases;|the amount of the tax separately| out “a clear notation appears” to catalogs issued prior to the effec- of 
require that the amount of tax on 1 
each item be clearly marked, al- — 
though dedlers will be permitted 


a choice of at least four ways to 
word the markups. 

Under the order, the advertising 
and tags for jewelry, furs, watches, 
alarm clocks and a variety of 
leather goods must state the pre- 
cise percentage or dollar and cents 
amount of the tax. The regula- 
tions will apply to advertisements 
catalogs, circulars, sales slips and 
store displays. 

The OPA ruling had been widely 
discussed with retailer and other 
interests before it was issued, be- 
cause it departs somewhat from 


“‘The war has been a crucible for 


all the economic systems... for our own, 


for Communism, Fascism, Nazism... and 


American 


outproduced the world 


Don't Let Their 
Rigs Mislead You; 
These Folks Sell 


CHEERING are these words of Messrs. Baruch and 


THE “KNOW HOW” MEN. Whether named Kaiser or 
Hancock! 


Kettering, or plain Bill Jones or Jim Smith, the 
“know how” men are the vital ingredients in Ameri- 
can life. Some are presidents of corporations, some 
are foremen ... some mechanics .. . but they are all 
builders! One and all, known and unknown, they 
are the men who do things. Their passion for the 
mechanical, their courage to try the new, causes new 
industries to bloom, new jobs to be created . . . the 
American standard of living to be the highest on 
earth. 


We publish POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly for 
men with this “spark,” this state of mind that craves 
information on things mechanical. | 


Too often the threat “If individual enterprise fails 
...” has been made with no one questioning the 
alternatives to that failure. 


The 131-page Baruch-Hancock report on post-war 
adjustment policies does this with all the force of 
a right to the jaw:— 
"The war has been a crucible for all of 

the economic systems of the world, for our 

own, for Communism, Fascism, Nazism— 

all the others. And the American System 

has outproduced the world!” 


These words are going to hearten our millions of 
men in uniform who right now are wondering 
“What job for us after the war?” 


Their costumes may look like a 
pain in the old family album .. . but 
their air-rating is a constant delight 
to their sponsors. 


“They” are Pa and Ma Smithers— 
radio creation of Dan Hosmer, and 
their history includes a two-year run 
on WLS, Chicago. Currently they 
are aired, live, five times weekly 
over KRNT, Des Moines, where 
their performance has: 1. Won 
plaudits from Billboard as “network 
timber.” 2. Earned recommendation 
in the Guide to Balanced Listening. 
3. Proved a steady mail-puller. (Sold 
1,209 token purses in three weeks.) 


The news-picture magazine of science and industry, | : 
POPULAR SCIENCE keeps an audience of over 
700,000 of these mechanically-inquisitive men 


And this endorsement of “the abreast of new scientific developments. 


American System” will hearten, 
too, those pacemakers who are so 
largely responsible for this coun- 
try’s industrial progress, both in 
war and peace, 


After winding up a winter series for 
a cold remedy, they’re ready to 
tackle a new assignment—for the 
summer, or for 52 weeks. 


As a market, these intensive readers about new prod- | 
ucts are unique because they are not only first readers | 


but first buyers. Surveys prove conclusively that 
POPULAR SCIENCE families rank higher than 


Yes, to more than a million listeners 
in Des Moines and Central Iowa, 
Pa and Ma Smithers have become 
Re familiar and welcome personalities 
aula —two among the many reasons why 
the audience-rating and sales-rating 

of KRNT keeps going up. 


BASIC BLUE 

AND MUTUAL ~ 

5000 WATTS 
BASIC 


COLUMBIA 
WATT! 


Co-author of post-war blueprint, 
JOHN M. HANCOCK 


KRN 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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tive date of the tax will be re- 
quired, but retailers must inform 
their customers of the full amount 
of the tax in dollars and cents or 
in percentages when the customer 
is notified of the additional charge. 

Retailers will not be required 
to follow a uniform practice 
throughout their stores in observ- 
ing these rules, but in addition to 
the statements in their advertis- 
ing, they must make the amount 
of the tax known to the customer 
in advance of sale, by at least one 
of three ways: 

1. By marking the dollar and 


cents amount of the tax on each 
price tag: “Price $1, plus 20% tax, 
total $1.20.” 

2. By indicating the tax as a 
percentage of the total charge: 
“Price $1.20, 20% tax included.” 

3. Post a “readable and visible 
notice near the place in the store 
where the commodities are sold” 
which states that on commodities 
listed on the notice a 20% tax has 
been included in the price. If a 
notice is posted, the retailer need 
not observe the tagging require- 
ments. 


Reopens Detroit Office 

Preston Roberts, in the Chicago 
office of O’Mara & Ormsbee, pub- 
lishers’ representative, since 1942, 
has returned to Detroit to reopen 
the organization’s office which he 
previously had managed for 18 
years. 


Beerend to ‘Sentinel’ 
Norbert Beerend, engaged for 
many years in association and 
trade convention work in Milwau- 
kee, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Joins Anfenger 

Lester “Tex” Willman, formerly 
associated with several midwest 
agencies and more recently a free 
lance artist, has joined the art 
staff of the Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis. 


Chaffee to Blatz 


E. L. Chaffee, formerly general 
manager of the Los Angeles plant 
of the Acme Breweries, has joined 
the Blatz Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee, as vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. 


others in ownership of all kinds of mechanical 
products—automotive, industrial, household. 


REACH THIS PRICELESS GROUP. As an advertiser, it will 
pay you far beyond what you may expect to culti- 


“Plan for 


vate this unique audience. These men buy . . . and 
what's more . .. they act as a “spearhead of influence” 


with friends and neighbors to gain new users of the 


products they approve. 


You'll find the cost of advertising to POPULAR 
SCIENCE selected readers is much less than if you 
us€ mass magazines or the news-type weekly. And 
results will be out of proportion to expenditure 
because of the kind of men these 700,000 are. Figure 
on this important audience—now and for post war! 


THE 


NEW YORK ° 


NEWS PICTURE 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


MAGAZINE OF 


peace? Yes. 


Let up on the war? No.” 
—B. M. 


BARUCH 


SCIENCE AN stTRY 
SAN FRANCISCO ° Los ANGELES 


Kreisler Jewelry 
Drive Covers All 


Roto Sections 


North Bergen, N. J., March 29.— 
Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corporation, 
manufacturing jeweler, has begun 
an extensive spring consumer ad- 
vertising campaign using 51 news- 
papers in 45 principal cities 
throughout the country, including 
every English-language rotograv- 
ure section in the United States. 
The ads stress jewelry gifts for 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day and 
graduation. 

This is believed to be the first 
time that all rotogravure sections 
throughout the country have been 
used by one advertiser in a single 
campaign. Main news sections 
and magazine sections have been 
included to extend the coverage. 

The Kreisler campaign’s main 
objective is to promote the jewelry 
store as the logical source for 
jewelry gifts in the popular-price 
bracket as well as for expensive 
jewelry. 

Ben Sackheim, Inc., New York, 
handles the account. 


Just 
Published 


Marketing and 
consumer-relation aids 
for the business man 


in this comprehensive review 
of present-day consumer 
problems by 25 specialists. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
IN WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON 


The College of Commerce, 
Ohio State University 


672 pages, 6x 9, 47 illustrations, 
$3.75 


WAR brings consumers into a new 
economic situation, reshaping 
their schemes of living and calling 
for adjustments in their consump- 
tion activities. As a guide for all 
concerned with the implications of 
these far-reaching developments, 
this new book looks into the effects 
of war in many channels of con- 
sumer interest. 

For business men the book offers 
much of value, in objective surveys 
leading to better comprehension of 
both sides of many consumer ques- 
tions, in specific materials helpful in 
consumer-relations activities. 

How the demands of all-out war 
affect goods, incomes, prices, etc.; 
The consumer's duties and rights in 

a war economy; 

Inflation and how it may be com- 
batted; 
How rationing has worked in the 

United States; 

Trends in taxation; 

What the consumer should know 
about marketing; 

Standardization, grading, and label- 
ing in wartime; 

How advertising can help the con- 
sumer; 

Effect of government aids and con- 
trols on the consumer; 

Household management in wartime; 

Wartime buying for the consumer; 

How to make things last longer; 

Food and nutrition in wartime. 

These are some of the subjects 
covered in the 31 chapters of this 
book, by a number of specialists 
from the fields of marketing, eco- 
nomics, home economics, and educa- 
tion. See it for significant data to 
help you in answering many ques- 
tions of the present and the near 
future. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Dameron’s Consumer Problems in War- 


time for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $3.75, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


(Book sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 

Age 4-3-44 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 250 Park Ave. 


Tue Braannam Company, National Re procceeeey: Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


You bet, 
there's something new 
under The Sun! 


It’s this: The Sun, newest of Chicago newspapers, 
offers advertisers a new and highly responsive 
market. Advertisers now find a new newspaper 
“buy” in Chicago, for — 


— You need The Sun in any newspaper combina- 
tion to cover Chicago completely, economi- 
cally and efficiently. 


— With The Sun alone you can buy a tremen- 
dous impact against America’s No. 2 market 
with a relatively small expenditure. 


THE CHICAGO SUN 


CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


emphis, New York, St. San 


Business Scans 
Possible Effects 
of 2% Profit Roof 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
Congressional and business circles 
scanned an exchange of corres- 
pondence between Rep. Lyle H. 
Boren and Economic Stabilizer 
Fred Vinson today for a sign of 
the role that the controversial 
“2% profit ceiling” will play in the 
pricing of consumer goods during 
the reconversion period. 

Rep. Boren released Mr. Vin- 
son’s answers to a series of six 
questions on the “2% ceiling” with 
a comment that the reply “did not 
explain many questions business 
is asking.” 

The original “2% order” was 
issued last November, directing 
WPB and OPA to set up programs 
for the production of low-price 
essential consumer goods, which 
would allow manufacturers a 
maximum of 2% profit on their 
operations. 

The plan was later modified to 


apply only to textiles and apparel, 
but recent OPA statements indi- 


cate that the directive has been 
used for a basis in pricing such 
items as horse collars. 

In his letter to Congressman 
Boren, Judge Vinson insisted that 
his directive was intended to as- 
sure manufacturers against pro- 
duction at a loss. Judge Vinson 
said the present directive was 
based on the historical cost rec- 
ords of the textile and apparel in- 
dustries for low-priced lines of 
goods. If extended to other ac- 
tivities, he insisted, the prices 
would be set in light of the his- 
toric situation and margins of 
profit generally prevailing in those 
particular industries in representa- 
tive peacetime years. 


Mandatory Basis Doubtful 


Judge Vinson said the “2% ceil- 
ing” was to apply only when pro- 
duction was at the order of the 
WPB. He added that he doubts 
that reconversion programs for 
consumer goods will operate under 
any such mandatory basis. All 
applications for price adjustments 
for consumer goods in the future 
will be considered “in the light of 
the general price policy now pre- 
vailing,’” he promised. 

Congressman Boren said in his 
statement such a 2% maximum 


CHICAGO: :So N. Michigan WEW YORK: 444 Madison Ave. 


EVERYBODY HEARS 


E. T. Howard Co. 
Feltman-Curme 
A SONOVOX COMMERCIAL Rass C. Comer Advertising 
Company 


You remember the old Physics-class gag to the effect that a sound 


is not a sound unless there’s an ear to hear it. 


advertisement is certainly not an advertisement unless there’s a Grocery Store Products Sales Co. 


mental impression. . . . 


Sonovox and radio make mental impressions even where there are 


strong outside distractions. 


formidable competition. 


Sonovox makes radio commercials more arrestive, more recog- 
nizable, more memorable, more effective—at a fractional increase 


in radio costs. 


Sonovox is sold essentially like talent. Under each license 
for specific use, a reasonable license fee is charged for 
Sonovox performing rights. The only additional cost to 
licensee is for a trained articulator made available by us 
in any broadcasting or recording studio in New York, 
Chicago, or Hollywood, at standard AFRA scale. 


Les 


“Talking and Singing Sound”’ 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 111 Sutter 
Sutter 4353 


Franklin 63734 Plaza 5-4130 


Just as truly, an 


A “talking and singing sound” is so 
unusual, so interruptive, that it gets over even against the most 
Witness the Lifebuoy talking foghorn, 
the Bromo-Seltzer talking train, the Quaker Oats “busy signal’’! 


Some Typical 
SONOVOX PIONEERS* 


American Chicle Co. 

(Black Jack Gum) 
Badger and Browning & 
Hersey, Inc. 

American Industries Salvage 
Committee (Steel devas Drive) 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Buick Motors Division, General 
Motors Corp. 

Arthur Kudner, Inc. 

St. Paul & 
Paci R. 

Roche, Wiliams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc. 

Colgate-Palmolive Peet Company 
(Vel, Palmolive) 

Ward Wheelock Co. and 
Wm, Esty & Co., Inc. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


oal Co. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Walt Disney Productions 

Emerson Drug Company 
(Bromo-Seltzer) 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Christian Feige Brewing 
and 
Dobler P. Beers and Ales) 


Forum Cafeterias of America 
Potts-Calkins 
Holden, Inc. 


Griesedieck-Western Brewery Co. 
(Stag Beer) 
axon, Inc. 


Inc. (Fould's Macaroni Products 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 


Andrew Jergens Co. 
Woodbury's Products) 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 


Lever Brothers Co. (Lifebuoy Soap) 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


National Broadcasting Company 
Naval Aviation ee Board 


Navy Seabees (U. S. 
Construction 


Office of Civilian Defense 
(Region Six) 


Pabst Sales Company (Pabst Beer) 
Warwick & Legler, Inc. 


Pan American Coffee Bureau 
Buchanan & Co., Inc. 


Purity Bakeries Service Corp. 
(Taystee Bread, Grennan Cakes) 


Quaker Oats Compan 
Ruthrauff & sea, Ine. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Radio Station KOMA, 
Oklahoma City 


Alvino Rey and his Orchestra 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Inc. (Mistol) 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 


Willards Chocolate, Ltd. 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd. 


*Space no longer permits a com- 
plete list of Sonovox users. 


HOLLYWOOD: 6331 Hollywood ATLANTA: 322 Palmer Bldg. 
Hollywood 2151 


Main 5667 


“is inconsistent with our system of 
free competitive enterprise and 
reasonable profits.” He said there 
is no way to know that WPB will 
not prepare many compulsory 
production programs for consumer 
goods during  reconversion to 
which the 2% rule could be ap- 
plied. 

Meanwhile, no price had been 
determined on the 2,000,000 elec- 
tric irons which are being pro- 
duced by regular manufacturers 
on a voluntary participation basis, 
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since production was not on order 
of WPB. However, it appeared 
that the Vinson directive would 
not be tested in this case. 


Adel Promotes Miller 


Fred T. Miller, chief of the re- 
search and testing laboratories of 
the Adel Precision Products Cor- 
poration, Burbank, Cal., has been 
named manager of the company’s 
customer service department. 


Bohrman Advanced 


I. G. Bohrman, director of radi- 
ator sales for the Perfex Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, has been named 
manager of the company’s radiator 
division. 


Stein Made Chairman 


Sigmund Stein, president of A. 
Stein & Co., Chicago, maker of 
Paris garters, suspenders, belts, 
etc., has been elected to the newly 
created post of chairman of the 
board. Abraham J. Freiler has 
been named to succeed him as 
president. Other officers named 
were: Joseph M. Kraus, vice- 
president; Richard J. Richtsteig, 
treasurer; Richard S. Donnelly, 
secretary; and Harvey C. Murphy, 
assistant treasurer. 


Go to Nine Columns 


The Morning Star and Register- 
Republic, Rockford, have 
changed their classified advertis- 
ing section makeup from eight to 
nine columns, thereby effecting a 
saving of approximately 12%, ac- 
cording to Kenneth J. Nattrass, 
classified manager. The new col- 


umns are set 10% ems. 


Ouch, Silas— 


you scratch! 


shave every 
day if you’d 
put a radio in 
the bathroom! 


proved that of the 239,849 radio families in 
'WDAY’S combined primary and secondary area, 
‘175,249 (73.1%) actually do “listen regularly”, day-_ 
time, to WDAY. And don’t forget that these Red 
North Dakots, South Dakota and 


FARGO, N.D. 5000 WATTS .... 
FREE & PETERS, NATIONAL REPRESENTA 
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of adult 
readers 
pass their 


magazine 
comics 

along to 

friends 


possible to survey! 


® Their 1943 retail newsstand sales, 
at an average of 10c per copy, to- 
talled close to $30,000,000. 


@ They have practically no news- 
Stand returns. 


@ They are used by over 6000 schools 
as supplementary texts. 

© 29% of college-trained adults, 41% 
of all high-school level and 37% of 
grade-school educated adults read 
them faithfully. 


a Total Primary Circulation, 25 Million Per Month! Think of it— 
magazine comics are read, read, READ—in nearly 3 
out of 4 American homes. What’s more, these 25 mil- 
lion copies are passed from hand to hand until disin- 
tegration sets in—then patched together to be filed 
away in thousands of juvenile private libraries for 
periodic re-reading. Actual secondary readership of 
magazine comics is so vast that it is practically im- 


SERIOUS FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT MAGAZINE COMICS: 


6-18, 85% 
of girls 
share their 
magazine 
comics 
with others 


e@ They have the approval of par- 
ents. 82% of all adults consider them 
good, clean fun for everyone. 72% 
feel they teach a good moral lesson, 
61% consider them of definite edu- 
cational value. 

e And here’s the pay-off—magazine 
sales per 1000 men in Army Camps: 
Detective magazines, 16.8 copies; 
picture magazines, 12.7 copies; hu- 
mor magazines, 12.9 copies—maga- 
zine comics, 49.5 copies. 


of men in 


Armed 
Forces 


poss their 


In 3 out of 4 homes, 
96% of boys, 94% of 
girls age 6-11 read 
14 and 11 maga- 
zine comics per 
month; age 12-17, 
91% of boys read 
14, 87% of girls 
read 11; 57% of 
service men read 
8; age 18-30, 55% 
of men read 7, 43% 
of women read 9; 
age 30 and up, 29% 
of men read 8, 22% 
of women read 6, 


TO AMERICA ¢. 
2 


CAPT. MARVEL JR. SHOWS ADVERTISER: | 


CAPTAIN, BREAD 1S ...WITHOUT \/SAY_BREAD 

BASIC. HOW CAN | SPENDINGA AL Is Basic: | | CAN YOU HELP 

REALLY SELL BREAD MILLION DOLLARS | ME CAPTAIN? 
TODOIT? 


magazine 
comics 
along 


Amazing New Facts Reveal Vast 
All-Family Coverage . . . with Total Per- 
Copy Readership Incalculable! 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—With 25 million individual 
newsstand purchasers per month, all the way from 
age 6 to 60 (and up), you’d think America’s Maga- 
zine Comics are already in a class by themselves. 


But that’s only the beginning. Each average copy, 
according to a survey just released by Market Re- 
search Company of America through Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., is passed from hand-to-hand—to be 
read and re-read—by so many secondary readers that 
total readership per copy is well-nigh impossible to 
survey! 


Think what this means. It means that when you 
buy advertising space in Magazine Comics, you get 
an enormous free “‘reader bonus” which no scientific 
study has been able to estimate. The data in this ad- 
vertisement gives you an idea of the vast buying 
power, the tremendous sales power, of Magazine 
Comics—the one and only advertising medium which 
gives you complete, horizontal, all-family coverage. 
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Truman Ad Policies 
May Have Broad Effect 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
Adoption of Sen. Truman’s poli- 
cies on wartime advertising as 
outlined to the Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Clu’ last Thursday, could 
have a far more important effect 
than anything Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay Warren and his sharp 
pencil boys could achieve through 
fine-tooth review of war contract 
settlements. 

The Truman proposals, which 
have attracted attention from in- 
fluential persons here, could be 
important because they propose to 
deprive an important class of ad- 
vertiser, the new corporation which 
intends to go into postwar mar- 
keting, of the same benefits from 
the tax laws which established 
firms enjoy. 

Sen. Truman believes that ad- 
vertising is a legitimate deduction 
from income before taxes for 
established firms, even when they 
are converted to war work, but he 
believes that “war babies” should 
not get any allowance, because he 
says it enables them to build good 
will at public expense so they can 
compete after the war with firms 
that were built at the risk of pri- 
vate capital. 

Discrimination in enforcement 
of the tax laws, or in the opera- 
tion of the renegotiation process, 
which follows the tax law formula, 
would force these “war babies” to 
pay for their advertising out of 
profits after payment of taxes, and 
obviously put them at a disadvan- 
tage. 


This discussion is particularly 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor 


timely, because it shows that the 
status of advertising in Congress 
and key government agencies is 
constantly changing. Just when 
admen think their problems are 
solved, the hands of political for- 
tune shift, and new issues are to 
be faced. 

It also is interesting to compare 
the direct and effective approach 
of Sen. Truman with the shilly- 
shallying of Comptroller General 
Warren, who is stirring up a tre- 
mendous fuss about the thimble- 
ful of special advertising allow- 
ances which are paid by the War 
and Navy Departments in the few 
remaining cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts. The Truman proposal would 
hit the fixed price contractor, by 
far the most important group. 

General advertising is not now, 
and never been directly 
paid by the government. The 
amount which Mr. Warren is wor- 
ried about probably doesn’t total 
enough to pay the salaries of the 
auditors who would have to exam- 
ine the settlements. 

Sen. Truman, on the other hand, 
admits he is out to hit where it 
will hurt, and the door is open 
for the industry to defend adver- 
tising by the “war babies” if it 
chooses. Otherwise, it should be 
remembered that the Truman pro- 
posal might be tempting to officials 
who stand accused of extrava- 
gance, if it can be enforced with- 
out legislation or extra help, and 
without delaying settlements for a 
minute. 

* * * 

Paper: Assured that there will 
be no cuts in paper quotas during 
the second quarter of the year, 


Thirty-five years ago Joseph Boorky, who had learned the 
blacksmith’s trade in Russia, set up his smithy’s anvil in Worcester, 
Mass. At the place where his anvil once stood, Boorky and his 
sons recently welcomed 280 members of the American Society of 
Metals who came to see the marvels of modern scientific steel 
treating as practised by the Massachusetts Steel Treating Corpora- 


tion, Joseph Boorky, president. 


This story is typical of those behind many of the 1,095 factories 
that dot the Worcester area — factories where keen minds and 
skilled hands keep Worcester’s highly diversified products always 


in world-wide demand. 


In war or peace, Worcester industry is stable and its 


payrolls are high. 


In 1943 Worcester’s average per 


family income was $4,437 (Sales Management). POPU- 
LATION: City Zone 235,125. City and Retail Trading 
Zones 440,770. The Telegram-Gazette gives blanket 


coverage. 


We TELEGRAM GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE F BOOTH Pubtisher- 
and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL lt a 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


magazine publishers will have to 
wait for about six more weeks 
before they get reliable informa- 
tion about the prospects for the 
remainder of the year. Wood cut- 
ting this winter was disappointing, 
but it is not at all certain that new 
restrictions on usage will be neces- 
sary. Surplus: WPB can’t get rid 
of surplus stocks of mercuric 
chloride, normally used to protect 
golf greens. Regular demands have 
been greatly reduced as a result 
of the shortage of gasoline and 
golfers. 
* * 

Problem: ODT officials are won- 
dering whether they ought to pro- 
vide railroad shipping space, now 
that OPA has refused gasoline for 
the homeward trek of the “miracle 
motorists” who made Florida on 
their “A” coupons. Wait and See: 
One of the two large airplane com- 
panies which had its house organ 
disallowed by Army officers as 
“unreasonable,” has suspended the 
paper pending clarification. of 
— attitude (AA, March 
* * 

Quote of the week: Commenting 
on the Winchell-Dies broadcast, in 
which a “United States Congress- 


man and a prominent radio com- 
mentator joined their talents to 
promote the sale of a certain brand 
of skin lotion,” the Washington 
Post said: “Except as it may have 
spread the use of beauty prepara- 
tions in general, we do not see 
what public purpose was served.” 
Question: OWI is trying to decide 
whether to renew its contracts for 
30 hours a week on the Icelandic 
radio station for entertainment of 
troops. Best bet is that size of 
the project will be scaled down 
in the interests of economy. 


* * 


Mass feeding: War Food Admin- 
istration hopes that 60% of the 
nation’s 20,000,000 industrial work- 
ers will be able to eat at on-the- 
job feeding services in 1944. Before 
Pearl Harbor the service was 
available to only 20% of the na- 
tion’s workers; now it is used by 
6,500,000, 33% of the industrial 
labor force. Bureaucracy: The 
government archivist reports that 
he collects records from 10 large 
executive departments, 106 alpha- 
betical agencies, and 35 large inde- 
pendent government establish- 
ments, like the General Account- 
ing Office and Veterans’ Admin- 


istration. And the record is still 
incomplete. 


Appointments: Marion B. Fol- 
som, treasurer of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., will be 
director of the planning staff of 
the House postwar planning com- 
mittee, now getting off to a tardy 
start, with the administration and 
Senate at least three lengths ahead. 
He’ll continue with Eastman Ko- 
dak, but will devote most of his 
time to the study, working on a 
salary basis. Dollar-a-year: Frank 
S. Whiting, vice-president of the 
American Furniture Mart Build- 
ing Company, Chicago, and a vet- 
eran of 20 years in the home fur- 
nishing business, will be chief of 
the furniture section of the WPB 
consumer durable goods division 
on a dollar-a-year basis. 


* * 


Straws: WPB has ordered com- 
pletion of steel mills in Ogden, 
Utah, and Chicago, both halted 
several weeks ago when steel pro- 
duction passed requirements. Sus- 
pension order on the Utah plant 
drew a threat of Congressional in- 
vestigation from Sen. Pat McCar- 
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ran, advocate of industrializatior 
of the West for postwar decen- 
centralization: of industry. Ques- 
tion: House banking and currency 
committee wanted to know why 
Surplus Property Administrator 
Will Clayton sold the San Jacinto 
shipyard at Houston, Tex., to E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. for 
$200,000, a fraction of its cost to 
the government. Clayton said du- 
Pont got only the land, appraised 
at $188,000 by an independent 
appraiser. He left the impression 
that the public took a beating on 
the project, which was supposed 
to produce concrete barges and 
involved a total government in- 
vestment of $2,000,000. 

Folding: The Post Office expects 
second class mail to be folded to 
convenient size, preferably 9 by 12 
inches. It was recently reported 
that mailers of large printed ad- 
vertising sheets and similar mat- 
ters were not obliging. Silence: 
Rep. Boren, who devoted his atten- 
tion to grade labeling before he 
went into newsprint, is not ex- 
pected to renew any of the old 
grade labeling charges when the 
House takes up OPA’s extension. 


qvertising Age, 


Cash Income Is 
Doubled, Spending 
Up 54% in 1943 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
The cash income of the individual 
American for 1943 was more than 
double the 1935-39 average, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
said today in an analysis of in- 
come distribution which showed 
that expenditures were absorbing 
only about half of this additional 
wealth. 

As income doubled, the bureau 
pointed out, total consumer spend- 
ing increased 53.9% over the pre- 
war period. The cost of living in 
large cities, based on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index and cov- 
ering only essential items, was up 
23.6%. 


Since the individual has doubled 
his money income during war- 


time, the bureau was able to show 
some spectacular shifts in the 
percentages of his cash income 


which went to such items as goods 
.and services, taxes and savings. 

Expenditures for non - durable 
goods were 86% greater than be- 
fore the war; services were up 
28% and durable goods 2%, yet 
the individual spent only 63.8% 
of his funds for these purposes in 
1943, compared with 87.5% of the 
srnaller income in the base period. 
In actual cash, however, he spent 
at least 40% more. 


Savings Greater 


Taxes absorbed five times as 
much of his income in 1943 as they 
did in 1935-39, requiring 12.5% of 
the wartime income compared with 
4.5% of the smaller prewar sum. 
Similarly, savings, chiefly govern- 
ment bonds, expanded spectacu- 
larly, amounting to about six times 
as much in dollars in 1943, with 
23.7% of the income saved, com- 
pared with 8.2% before the war. 

According to the bureau’s fig- 
ures, the income of industrial 
workers in 1943 was about three 
times that of 1935-39; factory em- 
ployment was up 70% and indus- 
trial production was 2% times pre- 
war levels. 


General Promotes Two 

Errol H. Locke, formerly vice- 
president, has been named presi- 
dent of General Radio Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Arthur E. 
Thiessen, formerly commercial en- 
gineering manager, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


Hasbrouck to ‘Sun’ 

Larry Hasbrouck, formerly with 
the Blue Network Company and 
previously with the New York 
Herald Tribune, where he special- 
ized in book advertising, has joined 
the New York advertising office 
of the Chicago Sun. He will spe- 
cialize in book advertising for 
Book Week, the Sun’s tabloid book 
section. 


Gets Airlines Account 

Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been named by North- 
east Airlines, Inc., Boston, to 
handle its advertising and public 
relations. An extensive spring ad- 
vertising campaign has been 
launched in 15 New England dail- 
ies and in four papers in the 
Maritime provinces. 


FOR ADOLF! 


If this miserable specimen of the 
master race is unfortunate enough 
to be alive on his birthday, April 
20, he will be feeling further ef- 
fects of countless bales of scrap 


paper which America is collecting 


for his benefit. This scrap frees 


surprisingly great quantities of new pulp for 


making vital new papers, explosives, and rayon 


parachutes and surgical dressings. It also sup- 
plies the fibre for packaging food, blood plasma, 


repair parts, shells and ammunition. Turn in eyv- 


ery scrap of paper, conserve new stock; put an 


early end to Hitler’s birthdays and his tyranny! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. C. 


. .. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - 


Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . 


. 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


CINCINNATI - 


ATLANTA 


The McCurdy Hotel, Evansville, Indiana, 

300 rooms, represents the typical success- 

ful American hotel— yet it needs literally 
every kind of equipment. 


HOW TO START 
WRITING “POSTWAR 
ORDERS” FROM 
9000 LEADING 
HOTELS RIGHT NOW! 


Some war restrictions already lifted, 
enabling hotel men to buy... and, ac- 
cording to American Hotel Association 
survey, America’s war-ridden hotels 


need everything. 
@ The American Hotel Asso- 
ciation has just completed the 
most exhaustive survey of 
hotel equipment needs ever 
made. It probed large hotels, 
small hotels, commercial ho- 
tels, resort hotels and apart- 
ment hotels—and in 48 states. 
Complete results will be pub- 
lished in Hotel Management 
for April—the annual Hotel 
Buyer’s Directory. Meanwhile, 
the preliminary report on afew 
items indicate total quantities 
required for immediate use: 


Carpets ee 11,173,953 
Sheets ° 3,329,548 
Hand Towels . . . 7,400,610 
Lamps (alltypes). . 2,690,856 
Upholstery Material 
(yards) 1,725,255 
Silverware (pieces) . 5,280,000 
—And they're learning How, When and Where 
to buy what's available . . . in the magazine 
they read for profit-making ideas. 


Soe manufacturers, reading this 
ad, will learn for the first time 
that some war restrictions have been 
lifted...so that hotels can start to 
buy now. 


America’s hard-pressed hotel men 
have just learned that this is so. 
They did not read it in the news- 
papers. They get this up-to-date 
information right in Hotel Manage- 
ment...their own special magazine 
which they read regularly for profit. 


It’s great news to these hotel men 
that at last they can buy some 
equipment. Even in peacetime, they 
bought an important share of all 
consumer goods sold in America. 
The war stopped them short...yet 
they’ve experienced the most devas- 
tating wear-and-tear on every item 
of plant and equipment in their 
history. No wonder they’re out to 
buy everything they can lay their 
hands on. And they’ve millions 
available for the purpose. 


| Talk to these men—now. They 


haven’t time to “shop around.” Your 
ad in Hotel Management will reach 
them and sell them. 


AHRENS PUBLICATIONS 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; Blanckard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Pittsburgh Agency Moves 

Wiltman & Pratt, Inc., has moved 
to larger quarters in the Benedum- 
Trees building, 221 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 


SELLING HEM EFFECTIVELY? 
You should pave expert eounsel 
yon grawing 
$7 Billion Negro Market. Consali= 
DAVID SULLIVAN 
$45 PifthAvenut » New York, N.Y) 


Shinnick Leaves B&B 


William L. Shinnick, account 
executive for General Foods with 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York, 
has left the agency to join the 
overseas branch of the Office of 
War Information. He will serve 
in the Asiatic theater. 


Osborne Joins McCann 


Arthur D. Osborne, formerly 
with Calkins & Holden, New York, 
and G. M. Basford Company, has 
joined the writing staff of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, New York. 


Flack Gets Account 


The Flack Advertising Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been named 
to handle the account of the 
Thatcher Mfg. Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., maker of milk bottles and 
a general line of glass containers. 


Cope Named Assistant 


James Cope, formerly manager 
of the Washington office of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, has been named assistant 
to the president of the Chrysler 
Corporation, Highland Park, Mich. 


Meyers to Y&R Agency 

Robert T. Meyers, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kolynos 
and Bisodol subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can Home Products Corporation, 
has joined the merchandising de- 
partment of Young & Rubicam, 
New York. 


Ripley Joins WPRO 

Fred R. Ripley, formerly vice- 
president of Station WSYR, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
general manager of WPRO, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


New England Sales! 


One hundred years ago the New England winter 


was so severe that Boston Harbor was completely 


frozen over to a depth of 12 inches. So that shipping 


could get in and out of the harbor, city officials and 
merchants recruited some 500 men with ice saws 
and other equipment, from all parts of New England, 
to cut a channel five miles long and 60 feet wide. 

The most dramatic feature of this event was that 
the Cunard Line packet, Britannia, which had been 
icebound at its East Boston dock, was able to reach 
open water, sailing on February 3, 1844, for an 
ocean crossing. The event was commemorated in 
a contemporary engraving showing the Britannia 
shaping its course through the channel, with groups 


of people on the ice waving a bon voyage. 


— 


INTER OR SUMMER, New England markets may 


seem to be frozen to those who do not realize that 


there are twenty-one important markets in this area and 
that each must be won by direct approach. 

Lumping several markets together with long-shot appeals 
is the wrong way to create sales response. It will produce 
diminishing returns the farther you get from the starting 
base of the campaign. 

The right way is to take advantage of the direct channel 
to each of these 2! markets — the only means of creating 
the mass impact necessary to stimulate dealer cooperation 
and volume turnover in each market. 


The Yankee Network is the open channel to these mar- 


peeceplance 
THE YANKEE NETWORK’S 
Foundation 


kets. Its 21 locally accepted hometown stations provide 
direct channels to the individual markets. You can't miss 
if you use them. They offer the best, quickest way of break- 
ing the ice to New England sales and the only network 
means of getting primary coverage of the 2,055,010 radio 
homes in this 2|-station area. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC., Exclusive National Sales Representative 


_|PROCTOR STARTS SERIES 


York, is the agency. 


Durez, Proctor 


Start Television 
Series on W2XVW 


New York, March 29.—Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., will 
sponsor a 13-week series of tele- 
vision broadcasts, each featuring 
well-known entertainers and lead- 
ing industrial designers, over the 
DuMont Station, W2XVW, starting 
April 30. 
Entitled “Your World Tomor- 
row,” the telecast will be aired 
every Sunday and will present a 
half-hour program divided be- 
tween entertainment and a pre- 
view of “things to come.” Lead- 
ing industrial designers such as 
Walter Teague, Raymond Loewy, 
Norman Bel Geddes and others 
will appear on the programs to 
demonstrate and describe plastics 
and electronic wonders being 
readied for the postwar period. 
Realistic models of postwar 
homes, cars, planes, ships, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators and 
scores of other items will be used 
on each telecast. Motion pictures, 
specially prepared for this series, 
and numerous props, dioramas and 
miniatures will also be utilized. 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., is the agency. 
Irwin A. Shane, head of the Tele- 
vision Workshop, will direct and 
write the Durez series. 


Advertising 


Philadelphia, March 29.—The 
Proctor Electric Company last 
night launched over _ Station 
W2XVW a new experimental tele- 
vision program, “The Proctor 
Playhouse,” presenting “If Men 
Played Cards as Women Do,” an 
adaptation of George Kaufman’s 
play of the same title. 

A unique feature of the one-act 
plays, which will be presented 
monthly, will be their adaptation 
to include the commercial an- 
nouncement as an integral part of @ 
the performance, a technique de- 
scribed as being heretofore rarely 
used in radio or television produc- 
tion. 

Newell-Emmett Company, New 


Magee to Volunteer 


Rex B. Magee, formerly adver- @ 
tising manager of Lamar Life In- im 
surance Company, Jackson, Miss., Him 
has joined the Volunteer State im 
Life Insurance Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where he will direct 
sales promotion. 


EYE’CATCHERS 
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POPULAR Eastman Kodak model succ 
posing for an EYE*CATCHER Pits §;, 
for sun-burn remedy. 100 additional 
new April releases are ready for you 
Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
FREE proofs and details of E ze 
CATCHER membership plan whic 
brings you outstanding sales promotion 


verti: 


photos for a little over $1 each. = 
38th St 
EYE* CATCHERS, Inc. 
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housands of airports all over the world... each a point-of-sale for 
your products, nof only now, but POSTWAR. Read the facts: 


AIRCRAFT and airport maintenance and operation are 

a class apart. Just as in the automotive field— 

imufacture and service do not go hand-in-hand. Each 
sindependent of the other. 


®you can’t reach the aviation maintenance market by 
king to manufacturers, sales executives and “fans.” 
deed, until recently, no publication reached main- 
lance men, as a group, at all. 


fen we realized this, we made a 12-issue survey of 
ing aviation magazines. It showed only 2.1% to 
14% of editorial content devoted to maintenance. 


| last December we published the first issue of the 

." ly publication which covers exclusively the aviation 

AD intenance market—A viation Maintenance. A unique 
ONR ulation method solved the problem of coverage. 


k model Success astonished even us. Aviation Maintenance, 
CATCHER hits first 3 issues, has hung up an all-time record for 
~ Ag you) ertising volume in a new industrial publication. No 


tterhead 


Pp 
each. 


38th St 
10 16 


less than 204 advertisers placed a total of over 275 
pages. 


Today Aviation Maintenance is recognized as the only 
publication which sells the men who “keep ’em flying.” 
Its circulation of over 15,000, strictly controlled, de- 
livers for the first time the vast aviation maintenance 
market which every advertiser in the field has been 
missing. These are the men you must sell and keep 
selling. 


Paper limitations make it imperative that you make 
space reservations now. 


* * * 


Conover-Mast Corporation, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois; Leader Building, Cleveland 
14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, 
Mills Building, San Francisco 4, Western Pacific Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 15. 


ONLY WAY SELL 
AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


HOW THE AVIATION 
INDUSTRY WILL EXPAND 
AFTER THE WAR: 


The aviation industry, postwar, will be 
largely conducted by the men now en- 
gaged in maintenance work. Probable 
shifts of personnel between military, 
commercial and private aircraft are 
shown below: 


PRIVEE 


MILITARY 


POSTWAR: 


PRIVATE 
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‘26’ Coffee Drive 
Opens Food Field 


for Isbrandtsen 


New York, March 28.—The Is- 
brandtsen-Moller Company, sub- 
sidiary of Isbrandtsen Steamship 
Company, has formally entered the 
food distribution field with a con- 
centrated advertising campaign for 
its “26” brand coffee, using one- 
inch daily insertions in newspapers 
in Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Wtica and in Elizabeth 
and Newark, N. J. Spot radio an- 
nouncements on WOR’s morning 
participation program completes 
the. schedule. 

Lines entered the 
coffee” distribution business last 
June to bring to the public a prod- 
uct directly from sources of supply 


In 


you can have 


5,000 WATTS by DAY 
1,000 WATTS by NIGHT 


MUTUAL NETWORK 


through May 31, 1944 


BLUE NETWORK 


starting June 1, 1944 
Legional 


BUFFALO'S MOST MODERN 
AND MOST POWERFUL 
TRANSMITTER PLANT 


now gives advertisers radio's 
biggest circulation bonus... 
now brings listeners radio's 
clearest and finest enter- 
tainment. 


BUFFALO 
BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


National Representatives: 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


and will import, process and pack- 
age other food products after the 
war with nationwide food distribu- 
tion as its objective. Chocolate, 
syrup and tea are among the prod- 
ucts contemplated for postwar dis- 
tribution by the company. 

In its program of processing and 
packaging all of its products, the 
company has purchased a complete 
five-story plant in New York 
where its coffee is now roasted and 
packed. As other products are 
added to its line, additional plant 
expansion and an extensive adver- 
tising campaign from coast to coast 


will be put into effect. Cowan & 
Dengler, Inc., New York, handles 
the advertising 


Sponsors Contest 


Art students of Detroit’s sec- 
ondary schools will compete for 
57 cash prizes totaling $645 in the 
sixth annual Outdoor Poster Art 
Contest sponsored by Walker & Co. 
Deadline for entering designs, 
dealing with patriotic or war ac- 
tivity themes, is May 5. Awards 
will be presented May 10 in the 
Detroit Institute of Art. 


ANPA to Intervene in 
AP Court Appeal 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association will file a peti- 
tion of intervention in the case of 
the government against the Asso- 


ciated Press which has now been| 


appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Elisha Hanson, general 
counsel of ANPA, will intervene 
as a friend of the court for the 
purpose of giving to the court 
information which may assist the 
AP in its effort to reverse the 
judgment of the three-judge court. 


Advertising Age, April 3, 1944 


Last January the federal court 
ruled that the Associated Press 
cannot observe by-laws which let 
its members consider the com- 
petitive effects of application for 
membership (AA, Jan. 17, 44). 


Craftsmen Names Lewin 


A. W. Lewin Company, Newark, 
N. J., has been named by Royal 
Craftsmen, New York, to handle 
advertising of Laguna pearls. A 
campaign in trade and consumer 
publications and direct mail are 
being used. 


AMERICA'S 


CLICK 


We Americans like to do our own thinking. And we like to base it on such 


clear, hard facts as we can draw from truly authoritative sources. 


In more than 1,000,000 homes CLICK stimulates this typically 
American thinking by presenting to its readers the considered opinions of 


men like Emil Ludwig—publicist, historian and biographer extraordinary. 


In every issue—in word-and-picture stories—CLICK brings to its readers 


the firsthand observations of such top-ranking figures as Johannes Steel, 
Baukhage, Pierre Van Paassen, Thomas L. Stokes and—on the lighter side 
—Leonard Lyons, Bill Corum and Joe Williams. 


The editors of CLICK like to feel that the 1,000,000 and more 


American homes that welcome this magazine each month are being made 


still better homes by this type of reading. 


CLICK 


LARGEST MONTHLY PICTURE MAGAZIN 
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Del Monte Copy 
Asks Shoppers 
to Help Grocers 


(Picture on Page 63) 

San Francisco, March 30.—Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation spoke 
up for the nation’s grocers again 
this week and gave housewives 
some frank advice—via a full- 
color spread in the April Saturday 
Evening Post—about doing their 
grocery shopping more intelli- 
gently. 


The new advertisement is in 
line with much of the copy em- 
ployed for Del Monte foods since 
the war started. Before rationing, 
the company used _ full-color 
spreads in national magazines to 
explain that grocers weren’t re- 
sponsible for food shortages. Dur- 
ing the past year, a series of 
newspaper and magazine ads ex- 
plained grocers’ problems to con- 
sumers, asking their patience and 
cooperation. The latest copy offers 
14 different shopping tips which 
grocers couldn’t, themselves, tact- 
fully suggest to customers. 

The spread, which also is sched- 


~ 


uled to appear in the May 1 Life, 
uses several candid camera shots 
taken in a grocery store during 
regular business hours, dramatiz- 
ing the more important shopping 
“do’s and don’ts.” 

Speaking for the grocer, copy 
asks women to: Be good sports 
about shortages; remember that 
rationing means longer hours and 
hard work for grocers; shop on a 
buy -for-a-week-at-a-time basis 
when possible; stop asking for 
more when sale of item is limited; 
plan meals ahead and shop from a 
list prepared in advance; be pa- 
tient with inexperienced clerks 


and give them encouragement; 
shop early in the day and early 
in the week; pay cash for small 
purchases; wait on themselves as 
much as they can; learn location 
of merchandise on shelves and 
counters; get everything together 
before going to checking counter; 
not bring more items to checking 
counter than their points will 
allow; have stamps and tokens 
ready instead of pocketbook 
fumbling; not ask for delivery of 
small orders. 
McCann - Erickson, Inc., 
Francisco, is the agency. 


San 


Five Name Swatford 


Swafford & Koehl, Inc., New 
York, has been named to handle 
the accounts of Dinkler Hotels, 
with headquarters in Atlanta; 
Ballard Aircraft Company Elk- 
hart, Ind., and Arthurdale, W. Va.; 
Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-the- 
Delaware, Pa.; Belgrade Hotel, 
Belgrade Lakes, Me.; and Oyster 
Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass. 


Two Name Watts, Payne 

Watts, Payne, Advertising, Tulsa, 
Okla., has been named to handle 
the accounts of H. B. Egan Com- 
pany, Muskogee, Okla., maker of 
Camel Patches and other auto sup- 
plies, and Buda Engine Sales & 
Service, Tulsa. National automo- 
tive trade publications will be used 
for the former account and petro- 
leum trade publications for the 
latter. 
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—each with a workshop tooled up and ready for the postwar 


gpd don’t look like plants. They look like homes. 
And that’s what they are. But—over 400,000 of 
them house enthusiastic hobbyists—each an avid reader 
of the largest-selling newsstand magazine in its field— 
Mechanix Illustrated. 


Advertising Director 
Fawcett Pustications, Inc. 


own cellar, or out in the garage, there’s a workshop 
D hobbyist busy in your neighborhood —turning out 
model planes, model railroads, or some new gadget he 
figured out himself. 


He has a job, of course. But by-and-large, it’s merely a 
means of pursuing his workshop hobby. 


He is the Neighborhood Oracle on how to regulate the 
heartbeat of ailing flivvers, get diamond rings out of 
drain pipes, cure sick washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners, add months to the life of worn-out electric iron 
cords, remove the childhood threat of short-circuited 
base plugs, do a thousand-and-one such jobs to keep 
the neighborhood mechanical department in sweet run- 
ning-order. 


His influence on the neighborhood and everyone in it is 
profound. He knows what’s good in gadgets— what is 


“World of Tomorrow’ 


FAMOUS WORKSHOP HOBBYISTS 


Ted J. Druding is Eastern Sales man- 
ager of Frances Denney Cosmetics, 
but the job he really loves is sailing 
his sloop-rigged “S” boat, Flying 
Colors. He has an elaborate home 
workshop equipped with modern 
power tools where he makes all his 
boat repairs in addition to gadgets 
for his home. Right now he is in the 
U. S. Navy. 


available in replacement. He knows what’s coming in 
the World of Tomorrow—and he’s tooled up and ready 
for it today. Multiply him by 400,000-plus, and you have 
the month-after-month demand newsstand circulation 
of Mechanix Illustrated. 


From the pages of Mechanix Illustrated, which he 
voluntarily buys every month, this embryo mechanical 
genius gets his information. His avid intensity regard- 
ing our editorial policy makes us the largest newsstand 
seller in our field in America—97.5% demand newsstand 
sales as against less than 50% newsstand sales averaged 
by the other two in our field. 


Three years ago we averaged 170,000 circulation at 10¢. 
Our delivered average for 1943 was better than 400,000 


per month, at 15¢. In the first 6 months of 1943 alone, wé 
gained 47.7% circulation, against 9% and 2% for thé 
other 2 in our field. In the same period we pulled 93¢ 
primary readers per advertising dollar as against 834 
and 776 for the other 2 in our field. 


Time and again, mail-order correspondence schools 
patent attorneys, gadget manufacturers, tool-makers 
started with us on a test basis—with keyed copy—and 
stayed. Try us yourself in 1944. We will rest our casé 
with you on how we pull those coupons in. 


One of the Great Family of Fawcett Magazines 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 18: 1501 Broadway... CHICAGO 1: 360 North 
Michigan Avenue ... LOS ANGELES 14, Pacific Mutual Build- 
ing, Edward S. Townsend Co... SAN FRANCISCO 4, Russ 
Building, Edward S. Townsend Co. 
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Dear doe: 


DEAR JOE... . 


pect to whom it is written and by the 


my own ideas. They think that people 
quality of inquiry you want. The busy 


will not read long letters: in fact, they 


Each week G. I. Joe, former young adman, 
gets a letter from a prominent advertising 
man, discussing some basic situation or point 


of view that will be important for “Joe” to bear in mind when he returns to 


civilian life in the advertising business. 


Dear Joe: 

When you come back there is almost 
certain to be a job waiting for you in 
industrial advertising because there is a 
dearth of good men in this field—men 
who know engineer- 
ing, mechanics, sell- 
ing and advertising. 

Industrial advertis- 
ing is specialized ad- 
vertising. It enables 
you to learn and prac- 
tice a lot about one 
thing instead of hav- 
ing a smattering of 
knowledge about 
everything on earth. 
Get what I mean? 

While imagination 
is necessary in the makeup of every suc- 
cessful advertising man, it must be held 
in leash in creating industrial advertising 
because industrial advertising demands 
facts. And how! You can’t tell the pros- 
pects for a steam boiler or an air com- 
pressor that ten million users have 
endorsed it or that it is made of super 
selected material chosen by the light of 
the moon by the men who know iron and 
steel best. 

In industrial advertising you have the 
satisfaction, too, of knowing that you are 
rendering a worth-while service to the 
man to whom your advertising is ad- 
dressed. That’s because industrial adver- 
tising is confined, in the main, to the 
intra-industry field, that is, the field in 
which one manufacturer is selling to other 
manufacturers a product or service that 
is used in those plants. The advertising 
is not, as a general practice, directed to 
the “consuming public.” 

You would be proud, Joe, to have been 
connected with industrial advertising 
since the war began. It has been doing a 
magnificent job in keeping up morale on 
the home front, in boosting production, in 
selling war bonds, in conserving scrap, 
fats, tools, paper, rope and all the other 
things needed by our fighting forces. It 
is American industry that is making the 
machines and munitions of war (more 


F. |. Lackens 


been keeping this great inventive and 
productive force informed as to better 
methods, better materials, greater econo- 
mies. 

And industrial advertising has been 
serving on the home front in other ways: 
its votaries—advertising managers, adver- 
tising agencies and publishers of indus- 
trial and business papers have each con- 
tributed their peculiar share. The adver- 
tising manager has been heading bond 
drives, conservation campaigns, employe 
training classes. He has been acting as 
personnel director, safety counselor and 
production expediter. He has been tack- 
ing up posters, making speeches, finger 
printing and photographing employes. 
The agency has been writing advertising 
for products that do not exist, has been 
keeping company products (maybe those 
of your company, Joe) and company 
names before a forgetful people, has con- 
tributed many thousands of dollars in 
talent in preparing wartime copy. The 
publishers have turned their columns over 
almost entirely to editorial and advertis- 
ing with war themes, mostly of the “how 
to” variety—how to short cut in produc- 
tion, how to maintain costly and irreplace- 
able machinery, how to care for tools and 
accessory equipment, how to work 12 
hours at a stretch and like it. 

And when you boys have finished your 
job over there, Joe, there will be a real 
job to do over here in providing work for 
the eager millions who come back to take 
up once more the implements of peace. 
And industrial advertising will play a 
major part in this big task, for the prob- 
lem then will not be production but dis- 
tribution, and distribution is advertising’s 
“meat.” Distribution means selling, and 
selling is dependent largely upon adver- 
tising. So you see, advertising—industrial 
advertising—has much to do with employ- 
ment, the real bogey-man of the post- 
bellum period. Should sound good to a 
fighting man. 

Here’s to an early return, Joe. 

F. I. LACKENS, 

Advertising Manager, The Hays Cor- 


executive will be harder to hold through 
a long letter than the housewife, the 
young person not receiving many letters, 
or the farmer. A short, clever letter may 
pull many casual inquiries, whereas it 
may take a longer one to give enough 
details so that your replies will be 
thoughtful, quality inquiries that can be 
sold in good proportions. 

I realize that much I have said is con- 
trary to the general opinion of business 
men who are not experienced in direct 
mail work—as it was formerly contrary to 


often say to me, “no one will read a letter 
longer than one page.” 

But many, many tests of letters by 
many men have proved this: even busy 
executives will read long letters if these 
letters tell them in an interesting way 
something of value to them. Don’t make 
your letters long just to be long—keep 
them short if you can; but make them 
long enough to do the job you want done. 
Don’t worry about the length of your let- 
ter—worry about what you have said and 
how you have said it. 


business Chart of the Week 


EstimATeD Economic Status of UNITED STATES FAMILIES 


TOTAL FAMILY DISTRIBUTION BY INCOME GROUPS 
JANUARY 1, 1943 & JANUARY 1. 1944 


URBAN FAMILY DISTRIBUTION BY INCOME GROUPS 
SANUARY 1. 1943 & JANUARY 1. 1944 
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lhe Creative Corner 


Recently, this journal carried a brief 
announcement of the appointment of a 
new agency by one of the country’s old- 
est and best-known, though by no means 
largest, advertisers in the food field. 

As a matter of fact, the appropr‘itions 
of the advertiser have been so modest 
that only the outstanding quality of his 
copy in the past made the item stand out. 


and coupon returns are known to have 
been excellent. 

Still the acgount changed hands. 

For a new sales manager, anxious to 
make a record quickly, was convinced 
that to fully merchandise the company’s 
advertising to the trade, it would have 
to be tailored to a new pattern and made 
strikingly different. 


nild Photo) @ and better than any other nation has poration; President, National Indus- Why then the change? Indeed, the protesting agency was told 
achieved) and industrial advertising has trial Advertisers Association. This Corner thought it knew how to that no readership figures, however con- 
find out. It did. sistent or however good, and no volume 
° And the very short story brings out of coupon returns could compare in net 
lhe Pin -OfF again one of the greatest and most con-_ effect with the lift of advertising that 
Y NEWS AND VIEWS OF MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING stant of all influences for advertising that could “really be merchandised.” 

° ; is not only bad but also extravagant in The trade, it was explained, needed a 
In this department, basic principles which have proved their value in mail the extreme. stimulation that women reading recipes 
order adwertising—and which are equally important to the adwertiser who The ABC Company (whose real name for the product’s use could never give it. 
does not seek direct inquiries or orders—will be reviewed and discussed from The trade needed something new. Some- 
week to week. Pertinent case histories, queries and comments from readers - . :; thing with a sock! 

lone, wq %e invited. Whenever possible they will be answered here. “You beattful Je 0 ods at daiving trary {* Now, the switch of a minor advertising 

oan account from one agency to another is a 

} BY THE MAIL ORDER MAN your letter. It must include all the infor- matter of little importance. But the 

led 936 How long should a sales letter be? mation the reader needs to make up his switch of a fine, constructive campaign 

inst 839) That depends—on a lot of things. Any mind to buy and it must make the method that burned in the product’s excellence 

answer to this question must consider and act of buying simple and clear. of presenting it consistently and attrac- 

first, whether the letter is in answer to The beginner sales correspondent is apt tively in well-authenticated use to a 

schools an inquiry, seeking to pull an inquiry, or 0 err in favor of the short sales letter. flashy substitute for a few hundred dol- 

-makers§§ tying to get a direct sale on the first He forgets that he is trying to do much lars worth of merchandising material 

letter. It must consider also the nature the same things in his letter that the per- seems to this Corner to be a serious 

PY— ant of the product or service, the kind of Sonal salesman is trying to do in an inter- offense against the proper use of ex- 

our CaS@ reader and his familiarity with the prod- | View—get successively attention, interest, pensive and, just now, none too plentiful 
uct or service. conviction and action. The average sales magazine space. 

If an individual has asked you for infor- interview takes well over 30 minutes—the Advertising was invented to sell the 
mation about your product or service, Salesman probably speaks anywhere from consumer. Later it developed that this 
your answer should be complete regard- 2,000 to 4,000 words. Ever granting that same advertising also could be used to 

ines kss of its length. He will read any Salesmen often waste words, obviously it greatly increase dealer activity. By show- 
amount of copy so long as it is interesting ™ay be difficult to do that same job of ing the dealer exactly how he can tie into 
and tells him something he wants to  ‘élling in one or two pages of 300 words the interest that advertising provokes, 
know. I once saw a sales letter of 60 ach, unless the facts about your product the power of its advertising often is 
Npewritten pages which pulled good re- advantages are very simple or A 
Sults inquiries. your reader is a ady very amiliar with Oong-time success of suc amiliar 
neither an A, a B or a C in it), has copy as that for Jell-O or Carnation milk 
typed letters ave net of off If you are not answering an inquiry, the leader in its fairly or Sunkist oranges attests to the value 
Mon in the direct mail field. but are trying to get an inquiry, your a : = Here it has enjoyed the of painstaking merchandising that is part 
ave cate letter may be much shorter,—in fact, es istribution and the greatest of these continuing campaigns. But the 
D having had a pre. Usually should be. You are trying only sa both the quality of the product advertising is consumer advertising. 
— vious inquiry—the successful letter is to get attention and arouse enough inter- ey it ter ve har! r yom have When consumer goods advertising is 
Build. likely to be quite long. It may well in- st so that your cold prospect will ask for ine. —_ tst choice in the planned and prepared for the dealer him- 


‘, Russ 


tude enclosures (a folder or booklet, 
*stimonials, etc.) to tell part of your story 
®d to re-enforce what you have told in 


further information. 
Here, too, the length of your letter may 
well be conditioned by the type of pros- 


; Readership figures indicate the adver- 
tising to have been continuously among 
the lowest in cost in the whole food field, 


self, then its primary function has disap- 
peared. It becomes bad advertising . . . 


and its cost eventually must be prohibi- 
tive, 
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The normal hunger for news is stimulated and amplified 
in a nation at war, and Westinghouse Station KYW provides a steady flow of complete, 


thorough, authentic, up-to-the-minute news.. 130 broadcasts per week! 


Throughout KYW’s service area, from the Atlantic to the Alleghenies, millions 
hear other fine programs, too.. highlighted by NBC’s Parade of Stars, and carried 


clearly by the power of 50,000 watts. 


Ask NBC Spot Sales how KYW, Philadelphia, gives service to the advertiser by 
giving service to the listening public. KYW, chosen by ever-increasing numbers of local 


advertisers, should be on your national spot schedule. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


PHILADELPHIA WOWO + WGL + WBZ + WBZA + KYW «+ KDKA 
; REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NSC SPOT SALES 
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Philadelphia Plan 
to Limit Meetings 


Becomes Model 


Washington, D. C., March 28,— 
ODT has given its approval to 
a plan of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention and Travel Bureau, which 
will use its direct mail, advertis- 
ing and promotional material to 
secure only conventions which will 
definitely help shorten the war, 

Responding to a recent appeal 
by the late Joseph B. Eastman, 
ODT director, the Philadelphia 
bureau promised to avoid all con- 
ventions not directly linked with 
the war effort. ODT is now ask- 
ing the American Hotel Associa- 
tion, the International Association 
of Convention Bureaus and other 
hotel and travel organizations to 
take action similar to the Phila- 
delphia proposal. 

ODT has renewed its campaign 
against conventions and _ trade 
shows with an appeal for all or- 
ganizations to call off meetings 
which are not directly connected 
with winning the war. In an 
appeal made shortly before his 
death, Mr. Eastman said the good 
intentions of many organizations 
that wanted to cooperate with 
ODT had been undone by organi- 
zations which went ahead with 
their conventions and meetings 
without regard to the effect on the 
war. 


Others Cancel Pledges 


Admitting that ODT had no 
power to prohibit meetings, Mr. 
Eastman pointed out that failure 
of some groups to cooperate had 
caused others to cancel their 
pledges. He said the shortage of 
travel facilities required cancella- 
tion of all conventions, even when 
they seemed to be justified because 
they were closely related to the 
war effort. 

Under the Philadelphia conven- 
tion and travel bureau plan, the 
bureau will no longer solicit con- 
ventions except when they are to 
be held in the postwar period, or 
when they qualify as war confer- 
ences—that is, when they will 
definitely help shorten the war. 

In addition to confining direct 
mail and other publicity to appeals 
for qualified war conferences or 
commitments for postwar meet- 
ings, the bureau will actually at- 
tempt to discourage large gather- 
ings until after the war. When a 
qualified “war conference” is 
scheduled, Philadelphia hotels are 
not to take reservations more than 
30 days ahead of schedule, and 
all reservations are to be reported 
to ODT. 


Michigan Tourist 
Council Told to 
Start Ad Campaign 


Lansing, Mich. March 28.— 
Michigan’s new State Tourist 
Council will be instructed to em- 
bark upon an effective program of 
advertising state tourist attractions, 
Gov. Harry F. Kelly revealed last 
week. Results of the drive are ex- 
pected to provide a strong talking 
point for more generous advertis- 
ing appropriations in the future. 

A new state law created the 
council to unite the four regional 
tourist and resort associations in 
a joint effort to sell to the nation 
the story of Michigan as a play- 
ground, and provided it with $50,- 
000 to spend in the drive. 

Gov. Kelly said this sum “is not 
nearly enough” and that the day 
would come when several times 
that much would be appropriated. 

“Every dollar properly spent in 
advertising will bring you back 
five from the tourist business,” the 
governor predicted. 

“In 10 years we can pay off the 
cost of the Porcupine Mountain 
land acquisition from the sales tax 
and gasoline tax collected from 
tourists visiting that area, if it is 
properly advertised,” he said. 

He emphasized that there was 
no desire to interfere with regional 
advertising by each of the associa~ 
tions but that “it’s about time we 
made a realistic start in advertis- 
ing Michigan as a state. I want 
results so that we can have a 
talking point with the legislature, 
which must provide the money. 
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Are Ads like these 
still necessary 


A year ago, when victory seemed a good deal farther off than 
it does now, few people had time to look beyond the actual 
winning of the war. 


Today, an increasingly large number of business people are 


devoting an increasingly large part of their time to postwar 
problems. 


That’s fine. But—the war is not yet won. Many wartime 
problems are still unsolved. 


For instance, in the very vital matter of food, we are still only 
a jump or two ahead of the sheriff. If anything happened to 
decrease America’s food supply this year, the United Nations 
would face extremely serious difficulties. 


So—Victory gardens must be increased this spring. America 
must learn more about not wasting food. Extra farm help 
must be secured at peak seasons. And perhaps most impor- 
tant, rationing—and the public support without which it 
cannot work—must continue. 


There is still a food problem. And it’s one in which advertis- 
ing has been and can continue to be of tremendous help. 


Other examples come readily to mind: 


More War Bonds must be sold. More women must be per- { 
suaded to take the jobs which will be vacated by moremen [Jim 
who will be in the Services by July Ist. Currently, the Office 

of War Information lists about 30 projects, all bearing on the 
prosecution of the war, for which public support and educa- 

tion are needed. All projects, in other words, in which the 

potent force of advertising can be used. 


Obviously, we’re going to have wartime problems as long as 
we have a war. 


As a matter of fact, the quickening tempo of the war is in- 
tensifying many of these problems. And the need is for more 
war advertising—not less. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. _ 
ADVERTISING 
New York + Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco 


Hollywood + Montreal + Toronto 


YOURE MAKING MORE MONEY 
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Tool Group Maps Drive 


The National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association will 


conduct a campaign to make more 
widely known the role of special 
tools, dies, gauges and molds in 
mass production and the wartime 
achievements of the 4,000 shops 
and plants in the industry. Direct 
mail will be used extensively at 
the outset. Fred Wittner Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, will 
handle the account. 


the greatest 


the central west. 


Major Postwar 
Problem Posed by 
Synthetic Rubber 


‘War Baby’ Industry 
Is Here to Stay, 
Experts Agree 


By STANLEY COHEN 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
The synthetic rubber industry, a 
$750,000,000 “war baby” big 
enough to provide more rubber 
than the United States used each 
year before 1941, will offer one 
of the big surplus property prob- 
lems which American industry and 
Surplus Property Administrator 
Will Clayton will have to resolve. 

Owned outright by the Defense 
Plant Corporation, the synthetic 
rubber industry will inevitably be 
a factor in international settle- 


ments, military preparedness pro- 
grams, and the reconstruction of 
such important domestic industries 
as rubber tire and automobile 
manufacturing, and agriculture. 

There seems to be little doubt 
that synthetic rubber is here to 
stay. Certain types are superior 
to crude for specialized uses, and, 
according to the National Plan- 
ning Association, Buna-S may 
equal or surpass natural rubber 
for tire use, with a good prospect 
that future research will overcome 
its present cost disadvantage. 


Is Widely Used 


Synthetic rubber is now used 
100% in the production of small 
size tires, including passenger 
types, jeep tires, and industrial 
pneumatics and all tractor tires, 
Rubber Administrator Bradley 
Dewey reports. Medium-size tires 
require only 10% crude now, and 
medium military highway tires 
and many combat tires use only 
30% crude. 

In addition to avoiding a total 
loss on an extensive investment, 
the government is interested in 
protecting the synthetic rubber 


industry purely from the pre- 
paredness point of view. Influen- 
tial citizens, such as John Han- 
cock, the junior partner of the 
Baruch-Hancock combination, ar- 
gue that this country must never 
again be in a position where 
Japan can invade Malaya and cut 
off our supplies of rubber. 
Testifying before the House 
banking and currency committee 
last week, Mr. Hancock said that 
we would invite new Japanese 
aggression in Malaya if we ever 
closed down the synthetic plants. 
These plants, unlike many others 
of the $15,000,000,000 in industrial 
equipment which Uncle Sam will 
have on his hands after the war, 
are not promised to anyone. 
Whether by intent or otherwise, 
the synthetic rubber properties 
were let out to industry on a man- 
agement basis, without option or 
priority to the present operators. 


Problems to Face 


Officials believe that this will 
leave the government free to de- 
termine the status of the industry, 
and to adjust its operations to the 


j 
don’t give up! 
The pioneers of frontier days explored a vast, unknown 
territory. Perhaps you did too, before your brand name 


finally attained its present value. But the job of explora- 
tion and struggle is in the past. You don’t want to go 


The Louisiana Purchase opened a vast empire to 
the enterprise of our pioneer forefathers. Soon 


after, the conquest of the West began. Across 
rolling plains, over snowclad mountains, through 


fought and bled. 


through with it again. You may have to, though, unless 
you keep up your point-of-purchase advertising. 


The public’s fancy is fickle. Once your brand is no longer 
in the public eye, recollection will soon fade and some 
day you will have to do the whole costly job all over 


again. 
heavy odds. 


new point-of-purchase displays. 


CHICAGO e 


No advertiser can afford to gamble against such 
Play safe — Keep your contacts alive with 


WYATT NELSON 


forests primeval, a sturdy race struggled, labored, 
In hardship and toil the land 
was peopled and the Nation grew to greatness. 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


SERVING AMERICA’S ADVERTISERS SINCE 1905 


DETROIT bd 


JERSEY\CITY 


necessities of diplomacy, as well as 
domestic considerations. 

Here’s the problem which diplo- 
mats will face: 

America’s synthetic rubber 
plants in 1944 will produce at a 
rate of over 1,000,000 long tons 
a year, 90% of it Buna-S, espe- 
cially suited for automobile tires. 
World demand, according to the 
National Planning Association, 
which made a study of the situa- 
tion, may exceed 1,500,000 tons of 
rubber a year immediately after 
the war as a result of accumulated 
demand. 

As the natural rubber planta- 
tions, which are the economic 
backbone of Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, come back into pro- 
duction, total output of synthetic 
and natural rubber will eventu- 
ally reach 2,700,000 tons a year. 


Price War Pessible 


This situation could result in a 
price war, with natural rubber in 
a position to undersell synthetic 
unless the government provides 
protection. On the other hand, 
deliberate fostering of the syn- 
thetic industry here might ruin 
areas controlled by friendly powers 
which depend on the export of 
crude rubber so that they can im- 
port other American products in 
return. 

Mr. Clayton probably will have 
to reduce the prices of his plants 
to sell them after the war, as their 
present book value includes war- 
time price inflation and waste. 
One factor which may somewhat 
simplify his problem is a belief 
that many of the 50 plants ordered 
under the original rubber program, 
and now in production, will be of 
little value for further rubber pro- 
duction because capacity operation 
has worn out the equipment, or 
technical improvements have made 
them obsolete. 

Industry itself may want, with 
encouragement from the govern- 
ment, to build new plants based 
on more economical production 
methods. While the entire syn- 
thetic rubber industry employs 
only 18,000 workers and exerts 
little political influence as a factor 
in postwar employment, it can 
command support from producers 
of molasses, petroleum and indus- 
trial alcohol who have supplied 
its raw materials. Finally, it may 
win active support the 
politically powerful farm bloc if 
a new, inexpensive process for 
production of butadiene from grain 
should make synthetic rubber a 
promising postwar market for the 
farm. 
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dvertising— trade unfairly on your trust. 


pledge American women 


@ That at no time, and not for any reason or any 


rofit, will any page in Good Housekeeping — editorial or 


HIS PLEDGE appears in each one of a series of advertisements currently being 
addressed by Good Housekeeping to the women of America. 


It is a sincere expression of our constant aim and intention to make Good House- 
keeping—in the truest sense of the words—a woman’s service magazine . . . placing 
the interests of the woman reader first and foremost. 


Because we have this aim...because of all we do to put it in practice ...we believe 
that advertisements in Good Housekeeping gain added conviction, added effective- 
ness, with our audience of more than 10,000,000* women. 


Housekeeping 


Based on Elmo Roper’s Continuing Study of Women’s 
Magazine Audiences, Report No. 2, Good Housekeeping 
reaches 10,850,000 women over 15 years of age. 
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This plastic bound BESTEX® artificial 
leather cover illustrates our process 
oF effective yet inexpensive 
treatment. We ship these to your bindery 

for plastic or other mechanical binding. 


This is another example of BEAVERITE'S 
pane process decoration on BESTEX*. 
ov buy these covers direct from us — 
ut we ship to your binder for wire stitch- 
ing or for permanent binding. 
© There's a limit to available quantities of good cover materials — 
we can still offer a selection. 


® Deliveries take much longer — Allow more time. 
® Let us give you samples and prices NOW to fit your FUTURE plans. 


*Can be furnished at present under Group 11 classification 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


31 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Waste Paper Drive 
Nets L. A. 4,000 


Tons in March 


Los Angeles, March 30.—The 
most intensive salvage promotion 
of the war drew to a successful 
close here today as the March 
waste paper campaign netted a 
record collection of more than 
4,000 tons of the vitally needed 
war material. 

Publicity, advertising, personal 
promotion by a staff of field work- 
ers and prize contests for school 
children were combined to put the 
drive over the top. It was spon- 
sored by the city’s four metropoli- 
tan dailies—Daily News, Exam- 
iner, Herald-Express and Times, in 
cooperation with the city’s public 
and parochial schools and the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Strong 
support was lent the campaign by 
the victory committee of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club. D. D. 
Durr, chairman of the Los An- 
geles Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, served as campaign di- 
rector. 

Five 


thousand paper’ drive 


Two things combined to 
give Toledo its eminence 
in glass ... abundance of 
raw materials and the inventive and 
business genius of such men as Edward Drummond 
Libbey, Michael J. Owens, and their successors... 
Libbey - Owens - Ford, Owens - Illinois, Libbey Glass and 
Owens - Corning Fiberglas — these are great names, and 
these are Toledo companies, supplying a large part of 
the nation’s glass needs today and, by constant re- 
search, finding and developing new ways for util- 
izing glass in America’s industries and homes 
of tomorrow. 


The Dust-Stop Air Filter is only one of the 
many products of glass in fibrous forms for 
home and industry produced by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 


Libbey... makers of fine crystal 
since1818. Today Libbey Mod- 
ern American carries on that 
tradition and its Safedge glass- 
ware is common in homes, 
hotels and restaurants. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford’s “Kitch- 
en of Tomorrow”, designed as 
an “emancipation proclama- 
tion” for the housewife, points 
the way to other manufactur- 
ers for solving many home- 
making problems. 


Owens-Illinois glass- 
making machines 
operate on a 24-hour- 
a-day schedule supply- 
ing ever - increasing 


demands for Dura- 
gias containers ... 
tomorrow's package 
here today. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


... and this is the 


TOLEDO BLADE 


The name of Toledo is 
closely linked with glass... 
and with the Blade, already 
established for more than 
fifty years when glass was 
first made here in 1888... 


As the years have passed, 
the Blade has become more 
and more a part of the city’s 
life. The fact that there is 
today a Blade for every 
home is perhaps the best 
evidence of the friendly and 
constantly growing interest 
and confidence of its readers 
in “one of America’s great 
newspapers.” 


THIS , 


GOING 
AR 


PHILADELPHIA WASTE PAPER SALVAGE COMMITTEE... 


CLARIFIER—When_ Philadelphia's 
waste paper salvage committee found 
that collections were slowing up be- 
cause householders expected to be 
paid for paper turned over to itiner- 
ant collectors, the problem was solved 
by placing these explanatory posters 
on every truck, wagon and pushcart 
used for paper collection. George T. 
Eager of the Philadelphia Bulletin is 
chairman of the committee. 


posters were distributed to spur 
interest in the salvage activities. 
Four hundred and five separate 
school paper drives were con- 
ducted throughout the city during 
the month, with cash prizes of 
$250, $100, and $50 awarded to 
the three schools in each of four 
divisions—elementary, junior high, 
senior high and _ parochial—for 
producing the greatest average 
pounds of waste paper per pupil 
enrollment. Banners for ‘“dis- 
tinguished war service” were pre- 
sented to every school collecting 
25 pounds or more of old news- 
papers and magazines per pupil. 


Ad Council to Meet 


The New England Council of 
Advertising Clubs will hold a 
summer conference, June 25-27, at 
the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., in place of its usual 
| fall meeting. 


Ruppert ‘44 Ad 
Expenditure 
Given 10% Hike 


New York, March 28. — Jacob 
Ruppert, Brewer, has increased its 
1944 advertising budget by 10% 
over a year ago, according to J, 
Kingsley Gould, director of adver- 
tising. Included are newspapers, 
magazines, outdoor bulletins and 
spot radio, supplemented by win- 
dow displays and_ point-of-sale 
dealer helps. 

The company’s complete 1944 ad 
program was outlined in a four- 
color broadside sent last week to 
its dealers in the New York met- 
ropolitan area and along the entire 
Atlantic seaboard from Maine to 
Florida. 

Copy will adhere to the familiar 
theme of “Make Mine Ruppert— 
It’s S-l-o-w Aged.” Comic strips 
have been introduced in newspa- 
per ads this year in place of car- 
toons previously used. The popu- 
lar Ruppert cat continues to 
make its appearance in all the 
company’s advertising. 

In addition to spot radio through- 
out Ruppert territory, the company 
will sponsor regular sports broad- 
casts in New York City, and daily 
resumes before and after all home 
games played by the Yankees and 
Giants baseball teams. Full-page 
ads are running in Cue, The New 
Yorker, Playbill and in trade pub- 
lications. The company is one of 
the biggest users of outdoor 
painted bulletins and walls in 
metropolitan New York, and this 
medium is also used throughout 
New England and the South. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan handles the 
account. 


Roman Leaves Vars 

Paul Roman, art director of 
Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
agency, for the past four years, 
has resigned. 


If you want to advertise to industrial buyers and manufacturers of electrical : 


electronic equipment, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is your logical first cho 


‘BECAUSE: 


| ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT reaches more such buyers than any other electri# 


trade or industrial publication. CCA audit for January 1944: 


30.106 controh 


circulation. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the ONLY new-products publicat 


| in the electrical field. 


| ELEC TRICAL EQUIPMENT gets results for advertisers. 


The January | 


| issue produced 5162 sales leads sent to the publisher — probably double 


“number went directly to advertisers. 
maintained, 


and maintenance. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT permeates all industries in which electrical 
electronic products are designed, produced, bought, 


consumed, operated 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT readers are executives and engineers responsi 


for management, design, production, purchasing, operation, installation, re? 


BaurpMent 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING 
60 EAST 42ND STREET,17, NEW YOR 
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Craftsmen to Meet 


The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen will 
meet July 24-26 at the General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ADVERTISING 
COPY 


Like onion soup, should 
have just the right flavor. 


BELDEN copy service 
Filbert Street, San Francisco 


A. C. 
310 


Help Shortages 
Curtail Harvester 
Consumer Study 


Chicago, March 29.—Because of 
manpower shortages, consumer re- 
search activities of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company have 
been greatly curtailed, the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association was told 
last night by J. M. Strasser, super- 
visor of the market analysis and 


consumer research division of the 
company’s consumer relations de- 
partment. 

For the same _ reason, Mr. 
Strasser said, “it is practically im- 
possible to conduct extensive sur- 
veys of any type.’ 

Speaking on “The Mechanics of 
Marketing to Farmers,” he de- 
scribed how the company main- 
tains close touch with its custom- 
ers through 106 sales branches 
located in 85 cities in the country 
and continually strives to keep 
informed of their needs and prob- 
lems. In response to a query, he 


revealed that “only 4% of the 
farmers’ incomes is spent for capi- 
tal goods,” adding that “we are 
not proud of it.” 

Asserting that “the producer 
must cultivate the consumer,” he 
declared that “this is the biggest 
job for business in the days that 
lie ahead. It will be accompanied 
by advertising, research, sales pro- 
motion, etc., and all of these tools 
have been assembled in one big 
work shop at International Har- 
vester under the name of the con- 
sumer relations department.” 


Banking 


in the 


A helicopter in every garage may 
be part of the postwar picture — 
sound banking is sure to be! It is 
a fundamental factor in both the 
production and purchase of goods 

.. The Herald-American is fun- 
damental to marketing goods in 
Chicago and so, too, will be indis- 
pensable in the postwar picture. 


Chicago 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


Postwar Picture 


HERALD-AMERICAN 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Advertising Sends 
Insurance Co.'s 
Sales Zooming 


Chicago, March 28.—How by 
advertising insurance policies to 
the mass market, much like any 
tangible article in ‘over-the-counter 
sales, the Northern Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company has sent its pre- 
mium income soaring from $282,- 
196 in 1939 to $1,148,902 in 1943, 
was revealed this week. 

Each year since 1939 the com- 
pany has expanded its annual ad- 
vertising budget and in 1944 it wil] 


NEW FAMILY HOSPITAL PLAN SWEEPS ILLINOIS 


NORTHERN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


be the largest in its history, ac- 
cording to G. J. O’Leary, president 
of Standard Advertising Agency, 
which directs the account. 

The success of Northern Mutual 
in selling insurance through keyed 
advertising demonstrates that from 
an advertising point of view an 
insurance policy is just as tangible 
as a bar of soap, and that adver- 
tising can sell insurance policies 
just as effectively as it has other 
= the agency executive 
said. 


Pioneer in Field 


The 37-year-old company, oper- 
ating in the Midwest, is a pioneer 
in hospital insurance. It also 
issues policies covering sickness, 
accident, and accidental death. 
The company was a result of a 
merger in October, 1942, of two 
predecessor companies—Traveler’s 
Casualty Insurance Company, and 
Michigan Casualty Company, 
which had operated respectively 
in Illinois and Michigan. Both the 
present company and its prede- 
cessors have had their greatest 
growth under the presidency of 
Lewis O. Napier. 

Operating under one underwrit- 
ing agency, the company started 
advertising with direct mail and 
by distributing post cards from 
door to door to secure inquiries 
by mail. All inquiries have been 
followed up with personal calls by 
insurance agents and _ brokers. 
When the two companies were 


OPPORTUNITY 


WSGN covers more of prosper- 
ous Alabama than any other 
station; has the best morning 
Hooper; the best salable time 
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merged, these media were con- 
tinued but the advertising cam- 
paign was expanded to include 
newspapers, radio, and transporta- 
tion advertising. 

“Our first test of advertising 
other than direct mail was with 
52-line reader style newspaper 
ads,” said Mr. O’Leary. “Then we 
graduated to full-column ads in 
the same reader style in Chicago 
and Detroit. We have since run 
these full-column ads successfully 
in smaller cities and produced the 
same excellent results even though 
the milline cost of the small city 
newspapers was higher. 


Adopts ‘Picture’ Ads 


“Then the company hit upon its 
most successful method of adver- 
tising—that of using full-page 
‘picture’ advertisements in news- 
papers, with readers urged to re- 
turn a coupon asking for further 
details about the company’s hos- 
pitalization insurance. The results 
were phenomenal, netting not only 
a reasonable lead-cost, but higher 
quality inquiries, with agents often 
making one call to register a sale.” 

Radio, including well established 
women’s programs and musical 
transcriptions, has also been found 
very effective, said Mr. O’Leary, 
and will continue to be used. The 
company, which at first concen- 
trated its sales efforts in Illinois 
and Michigan, extended its cam- 
paign to Indiana, Ohio and Florida 
several months ago. 

Mr. O’Leary believes that the 
success of Northern Mutual’s ad- 
vertising campaign could be dupli- 
cated in other fields of insurance, 
particularly life insurance — with 
an advertising campaign based on 
the same down-to-earth “over- 
the-counter” approach that has 
been successful in selling hospital 
insurance, 


Insurance Need Shown 


“It has been my observation 
that the average family is inade- 
quately covered with life insur- 
ance—because it is amazingly un- 
educated in the most rudimentary 
principles of life insurance,” he 
said. “I believe also that the rea- 
son for this inadequate coverage 
is that this educational job has 


Tomorrow? 


Will free enterprise prevail? 

Will there be religious tolerance or 
intolerance? 

Will racial prejudices grow or dis- 
appear? 

Will labor-management bog down 
before selfish-interest blocs? 

Will commerce and industry be re- 
stricted or expanded into a world 
wide renaissance? 


[he answer is in what each ot 
us thinks and does. Do-noth- 
ing wailers will be with us 
always, but they are the small 
minority. The pioneering 
spirit that made America the 
envy of the world still runs 
strong in our veins. A new in- 
dustrial era is already well 
under way in which thermo- 
plastics is carving a leading 
place in tomorrow's civiliza- 
ton. 


"One ship sails east, and another 
west, 
By the selfsame winds that blow; 


It isn’t the gales, but the set of the 
sails 


That determine which way we go”. 


4646 WEST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


— — 


been dropped in the laps of the 
brokers and agents by the compa- 
nies. 

“Even in cases where they are 
capable of doing this educational 
job, they are after all absorbed 
with the job of earning a living; 
so this educational job can be done 
better by the home office through 
a carefully planned advertising 
program. And I believe that life 
insurance companies using this 
same basic approach as Northern 
Mutual has in the hospital field, 
can do an outstanding selling job 
in life insurance.” 


a 
Appoints O’Connell 
William F. O’Connell, in the 
advertising department of the 
Courier-Citizen, Lowell, Mass., for 
the past 20 years, has been named 
head of the advertising department 


of the Harvard Brewing Company, 
Lowell. 


Gruettner to Kotula 

J. Eaton Gruettner, formerly 
with Ernst A. Spuehler, Chicago 
package designer, has joined the 
Kotula Company, New “York 
agency, as art director. 


Ace Appoints Hayden pany, 


publication specialis 
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to 


direct the advertising, m an- 


Ace Magazines, New York, has/| dising, 


sales and promotion 
named the Harry Hayden Com-|Flying Aces and Secrets. 
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V—for Vitamins 


Forry YEARS AGO, Eijkman, the biochemist, 
recognized the first vitamin, in unpolished 
rice. Today, talk about vitamins is on every 
tongue. Their manufacture has magnified 
with magic—and some madness. Everyone— 
druggist, grocer and dime-store—sells them. 
Listen patiently enough and you'll gather 
that vitamins are good for everything except 
the cure of confusion. 

High above the mountain of bewilderment 
stands a man to whom the confused come for 
advice. He is the physician. He knows the 
symptoms of dietary deficiencies and what 
part vitamins can play in the diet. His patients 
depend upon him for facts about vitamins. He keeps 
pace with new discoveries. 

To the mounting mass of information about 
vitamins, more is being added: new prepara- 
tions are being tested in clinical practice; new 
vitamins are being synthesized; new experi- 
ments are being conducted which may prove 
to be therapies of tomorrow. 

Almost daily, medical journals, clinic re- 
ports, hospital bulletins pour out a wealth of 
new facts and findings. More than three 
articles on vitamins are published every day in 
some medical journal. More than 1,000 on 
that subject appear in a single year. 

No one physician, busier than ever with 


MODERN 


C—for Confusion 


wartime activities, could hope to cover all the 
sources of vital news about vitamins. 


But the Editorial Faculty of Modern Med- 
icine can and does. This eminent group of 21 
active, practicing physicians reviews each 
month all the news about vitamins as it 
develops. They sift out the worthwhile in- 
formation, compress it with scientific accuracy 
into capsule form . . . and in this manner it is 
presented to each of the 100,000 practicing 
physicians in the United States. 


Since 1933, Modern Medicine has pub- 
lished more than 400 articles on this important 
subject alone. 


Each month, similar thorough reports are 
published on significant developments in all 
fields of general medicine, industrial and 
general surgery, pediatrics, gynecology, mili- 
tary medicine and many others. 

Modern Medicine reaches all the civilian 
physicians in active practice . . . the doctors 
who advise 130,000,000 people what to take and 
when for better health and longer life. 


Advertisers have recognized the editorial 
worth of Modern Medicine by placing more 
advertising with it than with any other 
monthly medical journal, for all of 1943— 
and the first quarter of 1944, 
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Kroner Heads Seal Sac 


George Kroner, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of Seal Sac, 
Inc., New York and Fall River, 
Mass., has been named president 
of the company. 


Rankin Moves Offices 


William H. Rankin Company, 
advertising agency, has moved its 
headquarters to the Chrysler 
building, New York, and 1017 Wil- 
loughby building, Chicago. 


Heads Foxboro Export 


Charles Schwarbler, formerly 
sales promotion manager of the 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
has been named manager of the 
company’s export department. 


Servel Expands 
Year-Old Show to 
Full CBS Network 


Evansville, Ind., March 28.— 
“Fashions in Rations,” half-hour 
Saturday morning show now com- 
pleting its first broadcast year for 
Servel, Inc., appliance manufac- 
turer, will be extended April 1 
from 78 stations to the entire CBS 
network of 134 outlets. 

The program, starring Billie 
Burke and featuring Department 
of Agriculture ration reports and 
interviews with leading food and 
nutrition experts, is aired Satur- 
days from 10:30 to 11 a. m., CWT. 
An additional feature is a local 
cut-in by home service directors 
of individual gas companies from 
coast to coast, who give localized 
ration and food reports to lis- 
teners. 

Louis Ruthenburg, Servel presi- 
dent, said audience figures at the 


“1 know most all the CAPPER’S FARMER 


readers around here... they own and 


operate our best Farms.” 


THE COUNTRY BANKER is one of 
America’s ablest business men— 
an unquestioned authority on his 
community. He isa shrewd judge 
of farm land; equipment; and 
successful farm methods. 
the farmers’ advisor, confidant— 
often the farmers’ treasurer and 
accountant. Capper’s Farmer rou- 
tinely checks its circulation qual- 
ity through the country banker. 


yw 
K 
qui STATE 


He is 


farmers—none better anywhere.” 


town circulation. 


H. I. Baldwin, Tonica (Ill.) banker, after studying the list of 
subscribers to Capper’s Farmer in his community said: “I know 
practically every one of them! I have done business with most 
of them for years. With rare exceptions, they are excellent 


The readers of Capper’s Farmer that Banker Baldwin knows 
are typical of its 1,250,000 subscribers—farmers who farm 
for a living. Capper’s Farmer features farm-tested editorial 
content which attracts operating farmers—repels mass small- 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer's Language 


end of 11 months reveal that the 
show has attained a 47% higher 
rating than any other Saturday 
morning half-hour show has 
achieved in its first year on the 
air. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 


born, New York, handles the 
account. 
Expands Lineup 
Esquire, Inc., sponsor of the 


“Coronet Storyteller” and “Coro- 
net Quick Quiz,” has added 6] 
Blue Network stations to the 
lineup now carrying the programs, 
making a total of 133 outlets. 
They are aired Monday through 
Saturday from 9:55 to 10 p. m., 
EWT. Schwimmer & Scott, Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 


Wilco Signs Show 


Starting April 4, Wilco Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, will sponsor 
Buddy Twiss in a new Hollywood 
commentary program Tuesday and 
Thursday from 10:55 to 11 a. m., 
PWT, over 14 Pacific Coast Blue 
Network stations. Elwood J. Rob- 
inson Advertising Agency handles 
the account. 


Takes Musical Show 


Chemicals, Inc., Oakland, Cal., 
will start sponsorship of a new 
musical show, “Vivian Lane,” over 
the CBS Pacific Coast network 
April 23, to be aired Sundays, 5:30 
to 5:45 p. m., PWT. Garfield & 
Guild, San Francisco, is the agency. 


Renews Fibber McGee 


“Fibber McGee and Molly,” 
radio’s top-rated program, has 
been renewed on the full NBC 
network for 52 weeks, beginning 
April 4, by its sponsor, S. C. John- 
son & Son, Racine, Wis. Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago, is the 
agency. 


CBS Renewals 


Lever Brothers Company has 
renewed “Burns & Allen” over the 
full CBS network, effective April 
4. Heard in behalf of Swan soap, 
the program is aired Tuesdays, 9 
to 9:30 p. m., EWT. Lever also 
has renewed “Bright Horizon,” 
daytime serial, also heard in behalf 
of Swan, effective April 3. At the 
same time the network will be 
expanded from the present 48 sta- 
tions to 121. The program is heard 
Mondays through Fridays 11:30 to 
11:45 a. m., EWT, with rebroad- 
cast at 3:30 p. m., EWT. Young 
& Rubicam is the agency for both 
shows. 

Procter & Gamble has renewed 
“T Love a Mystery,” effective April 
3 and heard in behalf of Ivory 
soap and Oxydol. The program 
is aired Mondays through Fridays 
over 73 stations, 7 to 7:15 p. m., 
EWT. Compton Advertising is in 
charge. 

Pabst Sales Company, for its 
Blue Ribbon beer, has renewed 
“Blue Ribbon Town” over 112 
CBS stations, effective March 25. 
The show is rebroadcast Saturdays 
8 to 8:30 p. m., EWT. Warwick & 
Legler handles the account. 


Manhattan Soap Renews 


Manhattan Soap Company has 
renewed its audience participation 
program, “Scramby Amby,” on 
seven NBC Pacific Coast stations, 
effective April 19, for 52 weeks. 
Franklin Bruck Advertising Cor- 
poration is the agency. 
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GF Shifts Its 
Soap Operas 
New York, March 29.—Devotees 
of soap operas are soon to get a 
new deal in this type of radio fare 
when General Foods Corporation 
moves three of its daytime pro- 
ams in order to present three 
successive 15-minute dramatiza- 
tions on CBS Mondays through 
Fridays, starting at 2 p. m., EWT, 
effective April 3. 
On that date GF will shift “Por- 
tia Faces Life” from its present 
5:15 p. m. spot on NBC for Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes to the 2 to 2:15 
time on CBS for Grape Nut Flakes 
and Grape Nuts Wheat Meal. 
“Joyce Jordan, M. D.” continues 
on CBS from 2:15 to 2:30. 
“Young Dr. Malone,” now heard 
at 2 p. m. on a full CBS network, 
will be heard from 2:30 to 2:45 
p.m. “We Love and Learn,” pres- 
ently heard from 2:30 to 2:45 on 
CBS for Grape Nuts Flakes and 
Wheat Meal, will move into the 
5:15 spot on NBC vacated by 
“Portia Faces Life,” in behalf of 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. From 5 
to 5.15 GF presents “When a Girl 
Marries.” 
Thus GF will present a solid 45- 
minute block of romantic serials 
over CBS, running from 2 to 2:45 
p. m., followed by two additional 
15-minute soap operas on NBC, 
from 5 to 5:30 p. m. 
Agencies involved on the vari- 
ous programs are Benton & Bowles 
and Young & Rubicam. 


Industrial Designers 
Form Partnership 


A new industrial design partner- 
ship. Van Doren, Nowland & 
Schladermundt, has been formed 
by a merger between Harold Van 
Doren & Associates of Philadel- 
phia and Toledo, and Roger L. 
Nowland, Peter Schladermundt, 
and Katherine B. Gray, former 
partners of Norman Bel Geddes. 
Offices will be at 10 E. 49th St., 
New York; 1717 Sansom St., Phil- 
adelphia; and 1217 Madison Ave., 
Toledo. 

Design accounts of the new part- 
nership include automobile, avia- 
tion, machine tool and other cap- 
ital goods industries, and radio, 
refrigerator and other consumer 
goods manufacturers. 


NNPA to Hold Exhibit 


The National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association has named Lee 
Tracy, New York Mirror, and Bud 
foskett, New York Post, to handle 
the visual exhibits and publicity 
at the association’s convention 
April 24-26, at the Waldorf-As- 
ria, New York. 


Names Blondin Agency 


Ascot Ltd., New York leather 
goods manufacturer, has named 
Catherine Blondin Associates, New 
York, to handle its advertising in 
business publications. 


Sheldon to BSF&D 


Robert W. Sheldon, formerly 
production manager of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, has been 
named production manager of the 
Detroit division of Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., Detroit 
and New York. 


Revlon Appoints 
McCann-Erickson 


New York, March 29. — Revlon 
Products Corporation, manufac- 
turer of nail enamel, manicure 
preparations and lipstick, which 
spent about $320,000 last year to 
promote its products in national 
magazines, has placed its account 
with McCann-Erickson. 

Last August Revlon made its 
debut as a national network ad- 
vertiser when it began sponsorship 
of the “Revlon Revue” over the 


Blue Network, starring Gertrude 
Lawrence. However, the half-hour 
program, heard Sundays at 10:30 
p. m., was dropped after a 26-week 
cycle. 

Bulk of the company’s ad ex- 
penditure goes almost exclusively 
to magazines, concentrating chiefly 
in women’s fashion, class and 
movie fan publications. The sched- 
ule has included four-color pages, 


49 
illustrated by beautiful women 
wearing Revlon products, and 


smaller size units employed in 
other general magazines. 


Griffin Made Sales Head 


G. J. Griffin has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Wallingford Steel Company; 
Wallingford, Conn. 


GIBBONS 


J. J. 


WINN PEG 


KNOWS 
GIBBONS 


CANADA 
LTD. 
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ABOUT OREGON... 


The Oregon Market’s 1,343,173 people work and earn 
in an area of 100,000 square miles... where stands one-fifth of 
the nation’s timber; where 62,000 farms “‘cash in” over $70,000,000 
a year; where “finny gold” means a $15,000,000 fishing industry; 
where electric power is as abundant as the air they breathe; where 
new metal industries have set a national example for low-cost 


production; and where the promises of tomorrow are as big as 
the area in which they live. 


ABOUT THE OREGONIAN... 


In this 85-year old state, the 93-year old Oregonian is part 
and parcel of Oregon’s development history. So much so that 
The Oregonian’ circulation coverage IS the Oregon market. The 
widespread reader recognition of the fine things this newspaper 
stands for has given The Oregonian the distinction of being “more 


than a city newspaper—a tradition in the Northwest and a part 
of the life of the region”. 


The Great Newspaper of the West 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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Alan Crowell Joins | 
Soundscriber Corp. | 

Alan W. Crowell, formerly) 
assistant supervisor of agents with | 
Monarch Life Insurance Com-| 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has been 
named assistant sales manager of 
the Soundscriber Corporation, New 


Haven, Conn., manufacturer of 
electronic business recording 
equipment. Erwin, Wasey & Co., 


New York, handles tke account. 


ONE REASON WHY 

“No Burton Browne 
client has a com- 
petitor with better 
advertising.” 
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17 Postwar Committees 
at Work for Abbott 


How Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill., one of the nation’s 
largest pharmaceutical houses, has 
17 committees at work mapping a 
“seven-year planned war and 
postwar program” to achieve the 
company’s goal of $50,000,000 
worth of business in 1950, was 
related by President S. DeWitt 
Clough at the stockholders’ annual 
meeting last Thursday. 

“These plans are remarkable in 
their clarity and comprehensive 
detail,” said Mr. Clough. “Some 
are even accompanied by charts 
and illustrations graphically dra- 
matizing not only the future prog- 


Laboratories, but the square feet 
necessary for each department, 
architectural drawings for future 
development, maps for export ex- 
pansion, and definite plans for 
handling the growth in all depart- 


ress and employment of Abbott; 


ments from personnel to public 
relations, from research to produc- 
tion and packaging, from purchas- 
ing to control and from sales to 
advertising and administration.” 

Explaining that the reports will 
be compiled into an abbreviated 
over-all program by the finance 
and executive committees and the 
board of directors, Mr. Clough 
said it is not the company’s inten- 
tion “to push these postwar plans 
beyond our capacity to absorb 
them, but rather to put them into 
orderly operation during the seven- 
year period, from 1944 to 1950.” 
He referred to these seven years 
as a “test period,” sufficient in 
length “to restore peace and pros- 
perity” to all who are inclined to 
“a cooperative program,” and 
warned that “without group coop- 
eration momentum is lost.” 

* * * 

“Business can think ahead of 
public opinion but it cannot act 
successfully without the support of 


Each week day The Record Newspapers, 


Troy's only dailies, meets its responsi- 


bility to all its eager 
readers enjoy, rely and 


in these papers. They 


so valuable that they pay over $500,000 


a year for the privilege 


In the Troy A.B.C. City 


Zone, The Record 


Newspapers give you complete coverage in a 

major market of 123,000 consumers who will 

read, digest and respond to your advertising 
message. 


These 


have confidence 


readers. 
have found them 


of reading them! 


THE TROY RECORD 


THE TIMES 


Broadway and Fifth Ave., Troy, N. 


And because these papers are appre- 
ciated by "everybody" in the Troy City 
Zone, it testifies to the response-ability 
of its columns to produce profitable sales 
of your product. 

This response-ability of The Record 


Newspapers is yours at only |2c per line. 


RECORD 


Y. 


J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 


oO. 
Nichols, advertising manager of the 


that opinion,” points out P. 


“Messenger,” Athens, O., in an 
article in the April issue of “Plus 
Business,” published by Metro 
Associated Services, Inc., New 
York. 

“To stimulate more local for- 
ward thinking along this line, the 


‘Messenger’ published a postwar 
planning edition,’ Mr. Nichols 
continued. “The broadest possible 


view of these problems and the 
proposed method for meeting and 
solving them were presented to the 
public in features and news stories. 
They were, of course, supple- 
mented by advertisements relating 
concrete individual plans.” 

As a direct result, Mr. Nichols 
said, a local committee was formed, 
is now in process of affiliating with 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and eventually will put 
its program into effect. 


* * 


Pointing out that 2,000,000 small 
businesses numbering less than 
100 workers each employ 45% of 
all workers, the Committee for 
Economic Development last week 
recommended special consideration 
for small business during the post- 
war reconversion period. It sug- 
gested consideration of measures 
to “remove obstacles which im- 
pede the establishment of new 
business,” and to “afford positive 
aid in the reduction or elimina- 
tion of differential handicaps from 
which small business often suf- 


fers.” 


“Let’s pull the farmer out of the 
mud,” suggests E. D. Etnyre & Co., 
Oregon, Ill., manufacturer of Black 
Topper bituminous distributing 
machines and sanitary street flush- 
ers, in a booklet: titled ‘“Road- 
Building in the U. S. A.” and pre- 
pared in the interests of postwar 
planning. 

“Some of the postwar highway 
plans,’ declares the company, 


for the larger metropolitan areas. 
That’s fine, but why not also begin 
at the other end of the highway 
problem ...? The ‘farm to mar- 
ket’ road is one of the most im- 
portant problems and biggest oy- 
portunities in the postwar era. , 
Nearly 1,000,000 miles are st | 


unimproved! A ‘million miles f 
mud’ for farmers to. struggie 
through!” 


To help people plan their ne 
homes now and thus eliminate : 
time lag when materials again b 
come available, the Dime Savin: 
Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., h 
opened a Home Buyers Institute, 
featuring displays assembled by 
more than 30 leading American 
manufacturers of home equipment, 
appliances and construction mate- 
rial in its main office at Fulton 
St. and DeKalb Ave. 

The bank has issued a color- 
fully illustrated booklet, “Looking 
Ahead,” describing the services 
of the institute in arranging a 
systematic savings plan to accumu- 
late the down payment for a home, 
along with economical home 
financing suggestions. 

% 


The Brown Instrument Com- 
pany, Philadelphia manufacturer 
of industrial precision instruments, 
has initiated a program to provide 
war veterans with employment 
opportunities, almost upon the 
heels of their discharge from mili- 
tary service. 

Every week the company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, provides each 
of the draft boards within a 35- 
mile radius of its plant with a list 
of the jobs open at the plant, the 
type of men required and what 
experience, if any, is needed for 
each task. In addition, veterans 
who are qualified by experience 
or education, are given the oppor- 
tunity to receive additional knowl- 
edge in the servicing, operation 
and maintenance of industrial in- 


“dwell considerably on the need 
for super-highways and speedways 


struments by attending a school 
operated by the company. 
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When youre talking time— 


Any native son can wax eloquent about his home 
But—B. R. (Tim) Timothy, Free & Peters 


representative in Chicago, is a Sooner who backs 


Oklahoma, Timothy is an excellent example of the 


versatile experience found in F & P men. 


If you talk time in terms of “sales results”, then 
it’s time for Timothy and market data on Okla- 
The statewide market is rich and respon- 
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* Thomson Retires: |Moore Opens Office Snyder Joins Biow Names Hutzler Agency |Opens Own Business" 
gin d Mary Furlong Moore, formerly C. A. Snyder, formerly with The Hutzler Advertising Agency, Ernest W. Hewston, advertising 
vay 4] Years with with S. Duane Lyon, Inc., New| Russel M. Seeds Company, New| Dayton, O., has been named to|and sales promotion director of 
are York, as_ publicity has| York, as contact handle the account of the Amer-/the Bohemian Comte 
m= 4 opened her own public relations| Mennen account, has joine €/ican Gauge Company, Dayton,| pany, Los Angeles, for the pa 
op- Western Electric offices at 11 E. 48th St., New York.|Biow Company, New York, as a a a mae: 04 oan”. and|10 years, has resigned to write 
atid New York, March 30.—Philip L.| She will specialize in food and in-| radio executive. precision instruments. Trade pub-| publicity and to prepare house and 
of Thomson, one of the first to achieve | dustrial accounts. ————— lications and direct mail will be|trade publications for the food, 
- : high office in the sphere of cor- a NROG Moves Offices used. beer and wine industries. 

porate public relations and since Nostrand to F&S4R The Nati 

1927 president of the Audit Bureau : e ationa e 

ni ates Rubber Company, | eral offices e son- 

New York, has joined Fuller &/|lin building, 309 PROPERTY ADMINISTRAT 
Smith & Ross, New York, as as-| Chicago 6. The telephone number 
pt sociate art director. is Wabash 0567. Covers BUYERS in Charge of Catholic Churches + Schools + Institutions 
tute, 
by 
‘ican 
nent, 
1ate- 
ilton 
olor- 
king 
vices P. L. Thomson F. B. Wright 
umu- as director of public relations of She Oklahoma SP: ullishing Company Announces 
iome, the Western Electric Company. 
home @ He will be succeeded by Fred B. 

Wright, an executive of the com- ° 

pany’s nationwide distributing or- the appointment of 
Com- ganization. 
‘turer Joining Western Electric as a 
nents, B voucher clerk in 1903, Mr. Thom- 
ovide B son became manager of the com- F Y 
yment pany’s distributing house in Pitts- C 
the burgh in 1905 and advertising 
mili- § manager at the New York head- 

quarters in 1911. In this capacity as 
any, a he directed all of the company’s 
2ywell public relations activities for the 
ensuing 33 years. 
a Jo- He is credited with first conceiv- 
a list § jing institutional advertising as a TECHNICAL SUPERVISOR OF RADIO 
it, the § forum for manufacturers to pre- 
ba sent aims of industry to the public, 
ea ior as well as of utilizing the silent 
terans screen and later sound movies as Offective 4, 1944 
rience § effective advertising and educa- 
oppor- tional tools. In 1938 he received 
cnowl- § the Annual Advertising Award for 
eration § “distinguished services to adver- 
ial in- § tising.” He became a director of 
school § the ABC in 1925, two years later 

being named president. Mr. Thom- 

son was president of the Associa- 


tion of National Advertisers in 
1923 and ’24, and was also active 
in affairs of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

Mr. Wright, with more than 20 
years of service with Western 
Electric, was named its general 
manager of distribution in the East 
in 1935, and eastern zone manager 
in 1942. 


Joins Oldin-Dennis 


Theodore W. Golding, for the 
past 10 years advertising manager 
of the Men’s Apparel Reporter, 
has joined Oldin-Dennis Company, 
New York, manufacturer of out- 
door sportswear, as advertising 
and sales manager. Plans for 
broadening the company’s national 


Preparations under way for 
postwar FM and Television 


N both the fields of publishing and 
broadcasting, the Oklahoma Publishing 
Company has been characterized by its 
eagerness and courage to plan for the 
future. Applications for FM and “felevi- 
sion licenses for both WKY and KLZ are 
now on file with the FCC and similar ap- 
plications are planned for station KVOR. 


he was associated since 1923 
staff of the Oklahoma Publishing Company. 


McKey is one of the industry's 
outstanding technical experts 
IXIE B. McKEY resigned his position 


as general communications engineer of 
the Graybar Electric Company with which 


to join the 


His first 10 vears of radio training be- 
gan.in the U. S. Navy, in 1914, graduat- 
ing from the Naval Sound Radio School, 


These stations expect to pioneer these 
developments in radio transmission in 
Oklahoma and Colorado as they did 
standard AM_ broadcasting. 


Aviation School, and Radio School. 

In 1923 MecKev joined Gravbar as a 
member of A. T. & ‘T's technical staff 
attached to Station WEAF. Three vears : 
later he was transferred to trans-oceanic > 
radio telephone development and was made 
resident engineer of the station at Law- 
renceville, N. J. By 1930 he was a mem- 


distribution have been made. 
Business paper and consumer ad- 
vertising is scheduled. Al Paul 
Lefton Company, New York, 
handles the account. 


Delving into the mysteries, problems, 
and behavior of these new radio develop- 
ments is too big and important a job for 
part-time handling by even the topnotch 


Dixie B. McKey 


- engineering staffs of these stations. When peace comes, these stations will ber of the technical staff of Bell Telephone Z 
That is why one of radio's most com- ready for whatever direction listeners in of and 

petent technical experts has been secured demand that radio take. design of aircraft radio telephone systems. 

<<) for this job. For thirty vears, Dixie B. rhe decision to add this acknowledged In 1936 he was made sales manager 

McKey has been exploring the frontiers of expert to its staff follows precedent. The of broadcasting equipment for Graybar’s 
- radio knowledge, advancing the horizons Oklahoma Publishing Company has never Atlanta branch, and later manager. 
1e of technical information. He will continue spared money nor effort to serve its Since 1942 Dixie McKev has _ been 

exploring practical operation of FM and readers and listeners and keep abreast of general Communications engineer for Gray- 

Television both in the plains region of technical advancement. None knows better bar, which position he leaves to join the 

Oklahoma and mountain area of Colorado. than advertisers how well this policy pays. staff of the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
en 
la- Owner ond Operator of 
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Oklahoma Publish ng Eo. 


Publisher of the Oklahoman and Times and The Farmer- Stockman 
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Advertised Nickel 
Candy Bars Will 
Be Scarcer in ‘44 


By IRVING GENATT 


New York, March 28.—America 
loves candy—and so does its serv- 


ice men and women. Nothing can 
more quickly bring back nostalgic 
memories of home to troops sta- 
tioned on far-flung battlefronts 
than a familiar O’Henry, or Baby 
Ruth, Nestle or Hershey choco- 
late bar or some other popular 
nickel candy whose brand name 
has become a household word by 
virtue of years of extensive and 
consistent advertising. 

The armed forces have first 


call on all candy output. War 
plants come next. The civilian 
gets what’s left over. And judg- 


markets in the Middle West. 


For Best Results Advertise in— 


‘“‘CONCENTRATED 
NEGRO MARKETS 


Concentrate your advertising expenditures in the Chicago 
Defender Newspapers, covering the three largest Negro 


THE CHICAGO DEFENDER 
THE MICHIGAN CHRONICLE—DETROIT 
THE LOUISVILLE DEFENDER 
Sold separately or in combination 


Write for information: 
GEORGE T. HOPEWELL, Exclusive Representatives 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 10! Park Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE: 75 E. Wacker Drive 


ing by the weird conglomeration 
of strange, unadvertised candy 
bars which have blossomed forth, 
the civilian sometimes gets bilked 
when he pays his jitney for a war- 
bred candy bar. 

Virtually all of the big candy 
companies have long since insti- 
tuted stringent rationing of their 
old-established nickel bars among 
dealers for civilian consumption. 
This was brought about not alone 
by demands of the armed services 
and war plants, post exchanges 
and ships’ service stores, but also 
by curtailed output due to sugar 
rationing and production problems. 
As a result, the more popular 
candies, which appear intermit- 
tently on the counters of candy 
stores and other outlets, are imme- 
diately gobbled up. 


Anything Goes 


But the public buys even the 
strange brands. It wants its candy, 
and anything in a colorful wrap- 
per that looks like a nickel bar 
sooner or later disappears. The 
dealer gets more of the same or 
other brands to take its place. 

A substantial majority of these 
candies are not rationed. Some are 


of such inferior quality that com- 


plaints have moved the OPA to 
formal action. 

As a result, in New York, 31 
candy makers were recently hailed 
into court by the OPA in a move 
to put an end to the manufacture 
of candy under unsanitary condi- 
tions. The OPA complaint fur- 
ther charges that consumers are 
getting less, and poorer candy at 
higher prices. 


Fewer Pieces in Box 


Some bars now retailing for five 
cents are the equivalent of those 
formerly sold for only two cents; 
lollipops, formerly only a penny, 
are now two cents; a five-cent box 
that formerly contained as many 
as 20 chews now contains as few 
as four; and a five-cent box of 
fruit drops exhibited by the OPA 
contained only eight pieces about 
the size of a large English pea. 

The manufacturers cited in the 
OPA complaint, most of whom 
have been in business for only 
about a year, aggregated $10,- 
000,000 annually in sales. Last 
year they produced 300,000,000 
candy bars, according to Daniel P. 
Wooley, regional OPA adminis- 
trator. 

At least one manufacturer, said 


it takes tons 
of PAPER 
to light a city 


Paper charts in generating plants and substations enable the op- 
erators to govern the flow of electricity. Paper instrument graphs 


aid in providing power every minute of the day and night. 


q 


Without transmission, conversion, and distribution records. . . 


without load diagrams, daily operating reports and all the other 
vital pieces of paper, a modern electric power system would be 


completely paralyzed. 


In a single year the power industry needs over 20,000,000 
pounds of paper for 3,500 different uses—not to mention the 
familiar monthly bills which, if laid end to end, would wrap 


twice around the world! 


Leovelcoal prinrine PAPERS 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Clark 


RESEARCH 


4N WARTIME 


In producing Levelcoat Printing Papers during the war, at 
Kimberly-Clark the keynote is conservation of our nation’s 


critical resources. 


But, while conserving, Kimberly-Clark is dedicated to the* 
manufacture of the highest quality Levelcoat it is possible to 
make under wartime conditions. 


“TRADE MARK 


Mr. Wooley, was wrapping candy 
bars in old handbills and many 
others were not using standard 
protective wrappings. 

The OPA investigation showed 
that standard five-cent candy bars 
weigh between one and three- 
quarters and one and five-eights 
ounces. Some of the 31 companies 
named have been selling for five 
cents bars weighing as little as 
three-quarters of an ounce, Mr, 
Wooley said. 

One newcomer to the candy 
field, on the pretense of collecting 
scrap metal, had obtained from a 
reputable manufacturer some dis- 
carded molds formerly used for 
making two-cent candy bars and 
was using them to make five-cent 
bars. 

At one place the OPA men found 
candy bars and straw brooms being 
manufactured side by side in an 
open loft. In another workers 
were found stirring candy by hand 
rather than by mechanical paddles 
and were “perspiring profusely 
into the candy mix,” according to 
Mr. Wooley. 

Weight reductions of candy bars 
have been general throughout the 
industry. Where the larger, repu- 
table manufacturers have done so, 
the move may be deemed justi- 
fiable in the face of increased 
materials and production costs. 
Such weight reductions, frowned 
upon by OPA and considered 
illegal, are nevertheless preferred 
to higher prices. 


New Trial Ordered 


In this connection, last June 
OPA filed charges against Mars, 
Inc., Chicago, maker of Milky 
Way and other nationally adver- 
tised candy bars, saying the com- 
pany reduced the size and weight 
of its products, thus in effect rais- 
ing prices in violation of OPA 
maximum price regulations based 
on the March, 1942, scale. The 
OPA sued for more than $1,235,- 
000, three times the amount which 
it alleged Mars overcharged on 
six brands of candy bars. 

Mars contended that its bars had 
more ingredients and weighed 
more than those produced during 
the base period (AA, June 21, 43), 
and won a jury trial. The judge 
overruled the verdict, however, 
and granted OPA a new trial, date 
for which has not yet been set. 
(Hershey’s, Baby Ruth, Nestle’s, 
are others which have reduced 
weights.) 

Another angle to the influx of 
new candy bars on the market, 
one which has no relation to the 
candy makers who have sprung 
up almost overnight to cash in on 
shortages of popular brands, is the 
discovery by many manufacturers 
that allotments of sugar and choc- 
olate net bigger profits in the form 
of candy bars than as bulk candy. 
The raw materials which go into 
making a pound of chocolate drops 
for dime store trade at 27 cents, 
manufacturer’s price, bring 64 
cents when made into bars. 


Sugar Use Cut 


The civilian, however, 1s going 
to get still less candy this year— 
less of the popular brands—since 
the OPA announced recently a 
further curtailment of most indus- 
trial uses of sugar, effective April 
1. So far as the candy industry 
is concerned, this additional cut 
permits 70% of the 1941 base 
period. Manufacturers receive full 
replacement of sugar used in 
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making candy for the armed serv- 
ices. The cut affects output for 
civilians. 

In August of last year the sugar 
quota was upped to 80% of 1941 
use and the industry was granted 
a 10% bonus for November and 
December. The War Food Admin- 
istration attributed the allocations 
cut for civilians in 1944 to the 
increased use of sugar cane mo- 
lasses for industrial alcohol, ex- 
panded military and allied needs, 
and war shipping conditions. 

Since the introduction of sugar 
rationing, the soft drink and candy 
industries have bolstered the sugar 
supply through the use of substi- 
tutes, such as honey and corn 
syrups. For some time flavored 
or processed syrup has. been 
prought into this country from 
Mexico and Cuba. After May 1, 
however, this latter source of im- 
plementing the sugar supply will 
be closed as a result of an OPA 
order, effective that date, extend- 
ing the scope of the sugar ration- 
ing program to bring the use of 
imported sugar-containing prod- 
ucts, such as syrup and candy 
crystals, under control. 


Use Institutional Cepy 


In the meantime, manufacturers 
of the better-known candy bars 
are continuing to advertise, run- 
ning institutional copy to explain 
the dearth of their respective 
products. But most of the con- 
sumer advertising is on a limited 
scale. Advertising in service pub- 
lications is extensive. A _ recent 
issue of Post Exchange, for exam- 
ple, contains ads for Curtiss Candy 
Company (Baby Ruth); Hawley & 
Hoops (Lafayettes, Ravens, Scotch 
Mints); Charms; Hershey’s; D. L. 
Clark (Clark Bar, Zag Nut, etc.); 
Thos. D. Richardson (Richardson’s 
After Dinner Mint); James O. 
Welch Company (Fudge); Mars, 
Inc., and virtually every other 
maker of nationally advertised 
candy bars. 

None of these manufacturers is 
particularly disturbed about the 
plethora of new nickel candies as 
a serious threat to their estab- 
lished brands. Nor do they feel 
that any of the war-born bars have 
a potential postwar future. 

Postwar planning of the candy 
industry poses many problems, 
including the question of resump- 
tion of production of certain prod- 
uts which may no longer be 
attractive from the profit stand- 
point due to changed industry 
conditions, Charles F. Scully, sec- 
retary -treasurer of Williamson 
Candy Company, Chicago, and 
chairman of the postwar planning 
committee of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, said re- 
cently in a report to the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

Wartime problems confronting 
the confectionery manufacturing 
industry, as well as tentative plans 
for postwar readjustment, will 
feature a special war conference 
of the association, to be held in 
New York June 6-8. Herman L. 
Hoops of Hawley & Hoops, New 
York, has been named chairman 
of the conference committee. Con- 
ferees will discuss the problem of 
securing additional supplies of 


candy for members of the armed 


SELLING NEW HAVEN'S 
WAR WORKERS 


The Journal-Courier goes into war 
Plants by the thousands daily — 
tach copy read by many, and 
Passed on from shift to shift — 
*ach copy working 24 hours daily 
fo bring you coverage of today's 
best spending customers 

100,000 readers daily! 


JOURNAL-COURIER 
NEW_HAVEN, CONN. 


forces at home and abroad, as well 
as for workers on the home front. 


OPA FILES NEW SUIT 


New York, March 28.—Follow- 
ing recent injunction proceedings 
against 31 candy makers, the re- 
gional OPA office here filed treble 
damage action for $1,027,500 
against 17 additional New York 
wholesale candy manufacturers 
last week. 

Daniel P. Woolley, regional ad- 
ministrator, said the action fol- 
lowed complaints from consumers, 


including children, about mount- 
ing prices for five-cent candy bars 
and gum during the past year. 
“We are seeking to compel 
penny snatchers to disgorge a 
million dollars,” said Mr. Woolley. 
“In addition, we are asking the 
federal court for injunctions which 
will forbid price violators from 
charging more than the legal ceil- 
ings, under penalty of facing con- 
tempt of court action. We are con- 
tinuing our investigation of price 
violations in the candy industry.” 
The inquiry showed that virtu- 


ally all manufacturers of standard 
brands were selling at ceiling 
prices, but that a number of job- 
bers were taking advantage of 
heavy civilian demands and in- 
sufficient supplies to buost prices 
illegally, Mr. Woolley said. 


Joins Deerfoot Farms 
Albert Lewis, formerly vice- 
president of the Colonial Provision 
Company, Boston, has been named 
vice-president of Deerfoot Farms, 
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one of the oldest meat companies 
in existence and a subsidiary of 
the National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, New York. 


For Signs of 
the Future 
Look to— 


SIGN CO, LIMA. OHIO 


The wheel is a simple thing. 


yt 


No matter how complicated an arrangement 
of wheels may be compounded into a single 
piece of machinery, each individual wheel 
retains its original basic form. On such a 
simple device the world is built. 


Markets are like wheels. 


A city is the hub. Highways, railways and 
airways for travel, and radio, telephone and 
telegraph for instant communication are the 
spokes extending from it. The size of the 
wheel is determined only by the strength of 


the hub to support it. 


Cosmopolitan Tulsa, one of America’s m@st 
beautiful cities, is the strong, busy hub of 
the Magic Empire, Oklahoma’s greatest mar- 
ket. Tulsa’s beauty, cultural attractions and 
educational opportunities are inspiring bal- 
ance for the industrial activity which has 
made it the Oil Capital of the World. But 
its strength comes from the prosperous cities, 
towns, farms, and crossroads that make up 
the Magic Empire. They are a part of Tulsa 
and Tulsa is a part of them. Only KVOO, 
Oklahoma’s most powerful station, 50,000 
watts day and night, blankets this richest 


Oklahoma market with bonus counties 


Kansas, Missouri, and Arkansas. 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc., National Representative 


| 
</ SIGNS OF LONG 
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ANA Booklet Tells 
Business How to 


Conserve Paper 


New York, March 28.—To assist 
the government in putting across 
its paper conservation program, 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers has issued a 32-page book- 
let entitled “How American Busi- 
ness Can Conserve More Paper in 


1944,” the contents of which offer 
specific recommendations on how 
business houses may reduce their 
paper consumption and at the 
same time do a practical and ef- 
ficient job. 

The report was prepared by a 
special committee of the ANA, 
which had as its chairman Albert 
E. Haase of Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, and as its members Walter 
A. Bowe, Carrier Corporation; 
Robert B. Brown, Bristol-Myers 
Company; S. H. Chambers, Bour- 
jois, Inc.; D. W. Coutlee, Merck & 
Co.; George L. DeBeer, Bauer & 
Black; A. J. Housman, National 
Carbon Company; and D. H. Odell 
of General Motors Corporation. 


Used Case Histories 


The committee drew its recom- 
mendations from studies of case 
histories on what more than 100 
advertisers had done in 1943 to 
conserve paper; from information 
supplied by newspapers, maga- 
zines and business publishers, and 
from information obtained from 
paper manufacturers and advertis- 
ing service organizations. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from the ANA, 285 Madison 


Ave., New York 17. 


Phil Gordon Appointed 


Phil Gordon Agency, Chicago, 
has been named to handle the 
account of the Midland Radio & 
Television Schools, Inc., Kansas 
City. The agency has been named 
also to handle the account of 
Excello Ltd., Chicago, maker of 
towels and similar textile products. 
Women’s service Magazines are 
being used. 


Named by ‘Journal’ 


The Wall Street Journal, New 
York, has named Blanchard-Nich- 
ols-Osborn, Atlanta, Ga., as its 
advertising representative in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Texas, east 
of El Paso, as well as in Cuba, 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico, Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Heads Korle Sales 


Lee Hall, formerly midwest sales 
manager of Stor-Aid, Inc., New 
York, has been named general 
sales manager of Korle, Inc., New 
York, closet accessory manufac- 


turer. 


Baby Bolin in the 
arms of Tommy 
Riggs. She’s the 
daughter of 
proud papa Hal, 
Cessna Aircraft 


employee. 


Cessna Photo 


KFH 


Here's Baby Bolin 
who "doubles" for 
Betty Lou with 
Tommy Riggs. 


And here’s KFH with plenty of stuff to do a double selling job for 
you! Yes, everything goes double in Boom Town; population is up 
from 110,000 in ’30 to more than 250,000 in °44... per capita buying 
power is up more than double . . . $16,000,000 in retail sales monthly 
... making Wichita the Number One “must” market in the great 


Southwest. 


If you want to get set where it’s solid, call in the Sales Manager, the 
A. M. and the Account Exec. and get set on that selling station in 
Kansas’ Richest Market. 


CBS 5,000 Watts Day & Night 


K F H WICHITA 


Call any Petry Office 


Ed Churchill, pres. of Donahue & Coe, New York, is basking in 
the sunny climes of Florida for a month’s rest. . . Frank Stanton, 
CBS v.p., is 1-A and awaitin’. . . There’ll be a summer wedding for 
Heinz M. Glaeske and Elizabeth Bolton, “shopping around” editor 
of House & Garden... 

For “exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of out- 
standing service,’ the War Department has made a posthumous 
award of the Army Legion of Merit for Col. John G. Ayling, former 
exec. of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New York, who was reported 
killed in action Sept. 9, 1943... 

A. J. Welch, on leave from J. M. Hickerson, Inc., New York, 
where he was a v.p., has been promoted from captain to major in 
the U. S. Army air forces. He has been overseas for more than a 
year with a troop carrier squadron... 


NEW WRINKLE—Parents' Magazine offices were treated to a new space- 
buying technique on St. Patrick's Day by Mennonite singers from Winner 
House, Berne, Ind., who came to buy ad space for their Safety Legion Togs, 


boy's and girl's clothes. After signing the 1944 contract, the clients gave 

a concert of Irish songs. Standing (I. to r.) are Parents’ ad director A. R. 

Leininger; and singers Arley Habegger, E. D. Neuen, Carl Luginbill and Winner 

House President C. T. Habegger. Seated at left is Betty Green, Parents’ 
fashion editor, and George Hecht, publisher. 


Business must be good. Paul Hedrick, partner of Craven & 
Hedrick, N. Y. ad agency, has bought a stone house on a two-acre 
plot on Greystone road in Larchmont, N. Y. . . Resting in Palm 
Springs are Ruth Reiser and her husband, Norvin, pres. of the 
Reiser Co... 

Capt. Ken Church, gen. mgr. of WKRC, Cincinnati, is commanding 
the first new company of the recently-expanded Ohio State Guard 
unit in Cincy. . . The news has just leaked out that Milton Biow, 
head of his own agency, recently married the former Molise Ban- 
ning of Larchmont. And the adman’s son, Dick, had a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day wedding, taking as his bride Mary Barnes of Engle- 
wood, N. J... 

Joseph D. Knap Jr., of Badger & Browning & Hersey, New York, 
will shortly wed Marjorie Marshall. . . In San Antonio, Tex., 
Atherton W. Hobler, bd. chmn. of Benton & Bowles’ in New York, 
acted as best man at the wedding of his son Herbert, an aviation 
cadet, to Mary Randolph... 

Lt. (jg) Talbot Johns, son of William H. Johns, board chairman 
of BBDO, recently stopped in at the agency’s New York headquar- 
ters to say hello to the gang. He’s now stationed at Ft. Schuyler, 
Bronx, N. Y., for advance training, having arrived from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, where he completed his basic training. . . 

Burt Cochrane, mgr. of McCann-Erickson’s Los Angeles office, 
and Charles H. Mayne, pres. of the Los A. agency bearing his name, 
have been elected to the board of governors of the southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the Four A’s.. . 

Old timers of United States Plywood Corp., N. Y., got together 
March 24 for an informal ceremony in honor of the 60th birthday 
of Lawrence Ottinger, pres. and founder of the organization. He 
was presented with a sterling silver humidor, which had added 
significance as a token of the company’s 25th anniversary. . . 

Knox Massey, v.p. in the Harvey-Massengale agency’s Durham, 
N. C. office, has been named chairman of Postwar Planning Council 
of the Durham Chamber of Commerce. . . Capt. Blake Tedman, 
son of Harry Tedman, v.p. and gen. mgr. of the J. J. Gibbons agency, 
Toronto, has been mentioned in dispatches for distinguished service 
in Sicily and Italy. . . 

Lt. Robert B. Hitchcock of the Army air forces, formerly with 
American Builder, Chicago, has returned after a tour of duty as a 
bomber pilot in Tunisia, Sicily and Italy. A baby girl, born, during 
his absence, is the center of attraction at his family home in sub- 
urban Evanston... 

A. H. Tebault, publisher of the Record, St. Augustine, Fla., is the 
newly-elected president of the local Rotary Club. . . Daniel, eigh' 
and one-half pounder, was born recently to Lou Pollock of United 
Artists’ adv.-publicity dept. and Mrs. Pollock, at Fifth Ave. Hos- 
pital, New York... 

Elmer W. Froehlich, director of media and research for McManus, 
John & Adams, Detroit, is on the receiving end of congratulations. 
He’s just completed a quarter of a century of service with that 
agency and its predecessor company... 

Still going strong in public relations activities, Maj. Russell L. 
Putman, pres. of Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, recently received 
the Legion of Merit for “exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding service during the tri-partite confer- 
ences last December.” He is public relations officer for the Army 
forces in the Middle East. : . 

More than 1,500 employes helped Oscar F. Mayer, founder and 
pres. of the Chicago meat packing house, celebrate his 85th birthday 
last week. He put in a full morning’s work before joining in the 
festivities. .. 
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Draft 
Offers New Threat 
to Manpower Pool 


Advertising and 
Distribution Trades 
May Be Affected 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
Advertising and the distribution 
trades faced the loss of an im- 
portant wartime source of man- 
power today, as military agencies 
and their supporters in Congress 
pressed for legislation which would 
put a million 4Fs, now engaged 
in home front activities, at the call 
of Selective Service for assignment 
to war work. 

While it was not yet clear 
whether any large number of the 
4-F's would actually be drafted for 
“critical jobs,” a powerful public- 
ity and pressure campaign shaped 
up throughout the week, appar- 
ently designed to steer rejected 
selective service candidates, and 
over-age men, into industries 
which the WPB and War Man- 
power Commission consider ‘“es- 
sential.” 

Representatives John Costello 
and Claire Booth Luce advocated 
legislation which would enable Se- 
lective Service to order manpower 
into war jobs, with the alternative 
of service in “special work units” 
of the armed forces. While Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, hesitated 
to endorse such legislation, he 
agreed “that there is much to be 
said” for a plan which would 
transfer many of the 500,000 4-Fs 
new engaged in wholesale and re- 
tail trades; the 300,000 in service 
industries, 50,000 in finance, insur- 
ance and real estate “into jobs 
where they will contribute more 
to the war effort.” 


Coercion Involved 


The various plans proposed so 
far all involve a degree of coercion 
to force men “‘who are free agents” 
because “of the accident of physi- 
cal conditions” to “seek employ- 
ment in an essential activity.” 

Advertising and the service 
trades have never been considered 
essential activities by the War 
Manpower Commission. In the 
past, however, they were gen- 
erally grouped with the “unclassi- 
fed industries” which were en- 
couraged to draw on manpower 
oom of women, over-age men and 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Hershey, chief 
of Selective Service, and Under 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson 
assert that the present selective 
service law could be used to chan- 
nel 4-Fs into war work, by in- 
ducting them for special work 


COLLINS 
MILLER & 
HUTCHINGS 
INC. 


Photo-engravers in Chicago 
207 North Michigan Avenue 


FRANKLIN 


units, and granting them inactive 
status if they agreed to accept jobs 
in critical industries. Both agreed, 
however, that new Congressional 
authorization for such a plan 
would be desirable. 


Congress Undecided 


Congressional feelings on the 
proposal are still undetermined, 
but it was generally believed that 
the campaign represented a new 
offensive for something approach- 
ing national service legislation. 
Opponents are expected to ques- 
tion the wisdom of disturbing the 


thousands of 4-Fs who are work- 
ing in necessary home front activi- 
ties, and to demand information on 
waste of manpower in the armed 
forces and in war industries, and 
the possibility of unemployment as 
a result of cut-backs. 


Will Reduce Turnover 


Manpower and WPB officials in- 
sist that the 4-F draft, in addition 
to providing replacements for men 
who are to be drafted from essen- 
tial jobs, will reduce the turnover 
in war plants. It is claimed that 
many men leave war jobs for other 


work shortly after they are re- 
jected for service. 

Should the draft of 4-Fs be au- 
thorized, many of the service 
trades will probably be protected 
through intervention of the Office 
of Civilian Requirements, or of lo- 
cal manpower officials who have 
authority to declare them locally 
essential. It is also possible that 
4-Fs will first be taken from a 
non-essential group of activities 
which would provide a_ limited 
amount of protection for advertis- 
ing and other unclassified func- 
tions. 


Joins Doyle, Kitchen 

Arthur Seiden has been named 
assistant art director of Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., New 
York agency. 


MULTIGRAPHING—FILLING-IN 
ADDRESSING — MIMEOGRAPHING 
THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago Wab. 8655 


\ 


Localizing the copy by states, Greyhound ran 
this ad (reduced here from 3 cols. x 150 lines) 
in 1,145 newspapers in 920 cities in 24 states. 


here do people get most of their information? 


GREYHOUND (says this ad) relies on newspapers to carry its information to the people 


because “the whole population relies on newspapers for information and inspiration.” © That's a 


very good reason. That, in fact, is the basic reason why so many advertisers are using 


newspapers so successfully. © People get most of their information...and most of their wartime 


guidance...from newspapers. Today, with the demand for newspapers at a new all-time high 


and the reading of newspapers at a new peak of intensity, newspaper 


advertising is more than ever the surest way to inform people of your 


products and services, your wartime activities and postwar plans. 


& 
Ss 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N.P. A., is published by The New York Times in the interest of all newspapers 
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Hooper Reports 
March Daytime 


Listening Down 


New York, March 28. — The 
March daytime network “Hooper- 
atings,” compiled by C. E. Hooper, 
Inc., show an average daytime 
program rating of 4.9, down 0.4 


MILLIONS 


NOW SPENDING 


BILLIONS 


And wise advertisers are reaping fortune 
from this convenient market. Perhaps 
you've been overlooking the 7-billions 
spent yearly by American Negroes. Then 
you'll be surprised how easy it is to cover 
these spending millions at @ cost so low 
it’s @ shock. Drop a line to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York and we'll 
send you some startling, profit-revealing 


from the last report and down 0.9 
from a year ago. Average sets- 
in-use for March is shown at 15.9, 
down 1.0 from the last report, and 
down 0.1 from a year ago. Aver- 
age available audience is 71.6 
down 1.6 from the last report and 
down 1.8 from a year ago. 


Leads First Ten 


“Ma Perkins” leads the list of 
the first ten daytime programs, 
followed by “When a Girl Mar- 
ries;’ “Breakfast at Sardi’s” 
(11:15 a. m.); “Kate Smith 
Speaks;” “Breakfast at Sardi’s” 
(11 a. m.); “Stella Dallas;” “Young 
Widder Brown;” “Big Sister;” 
“Our Gal Sunday;” and “Life Can 
Be Beautiful.” 

Subscriber program with the 
largest number of women listen- 
ers per set is “Lorenzo Jones,” 
with 1.33. Program with most 
men listeners per set is “Bauk- 
hage Talking,” with 0.46; and 
“Jack Armstrong,” with 1.39, has 
the most children listeners per set. 

The program with the highest 
sponsor identification index is “Ma 
Perkins” with 79.4; correct prod- 
uct identification is 74.3. 


cash with order. 


The Advertising Market Place 


The rates for this department are as follows: “Help Wanted,” 
“Positions Wanted,” “Representatives Wanted,” and “Represen- 
tatives Available,” 30 cents a line, minimum charge $1. 
All other classifications 
rates): % in., $2.75; 1 to 3 in., $4.75 per inch. 


Terms 


(single insertion 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


ARE YOU HAPPY 
on the job? 


By our Genetic Technique Analysis we de- 
termine Native Abilities. Practical business 
acumen shows their proper use in the light 
of educational and experience background. 
The net result is job happiness. 
Write or phone for our free booklet, ‘‘How 
to Match Men and Jobs.’’ 
OPPORTUNITI 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


‘‘matching men and jobs”’ 
8 South Michigans ANDover 3129 


(Solid firms seeking sound men only 
solicited) 


EXCEPTIONAL OPENING 

For an Associate Editor, by a na- 
tion-wide hotel trade publication. 
Prefer one familiar with today’s ho- 
tel operation. Must be draft exempt. 
Apply by letter stating background, 
experience and salary expected. 

Box 4661, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Why 


MILL FACTORY 


SCOOPS ’EM ALL on personnel changes 


1 If there's any man who knows what the 
score is every minute, it’s the Industrial Dis- 
tributor’s salesman. And one reason why this 
is so is because he doesn’t make a single waste 
motion: the plants, the executives he’s to call 
on, the circulation checking he’s to do for 
MILL & FACTORY—these things are 
planned for him carefully in advance by the 


Industrial Distributor. 


3 Out there . . . if there’s an important 
change coming in the plant buying set-up, he 
gets wind of it immediately. And like as not, 
meets the new Production Superintendent, 
Works Manager, or Chief Engineer at once... 
or is told just who the new Chief is to be if he’s 
coming in from the outside. Whereupon... 


5S When you get the picture of 1200 indus- 
trial distributors’ salesmen shooting hot, first- 
hand information like this into MILL & FAC- 
TORY day after day, from plants all over the 


country, you see why MILL 


scoops ’em all on personnel changes. You see 
why MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation list is 


always up to the minute! 


2 inchecking circulation for MILL & FAC- 
TORY, the distributor’s salesman doesn’t de- 
pend on the telephone girl or the city directory. 
He does his checking out in the plant—where 
he’s a welcome visitor always, and where he 
works shoulder to shoulder with the men who 
really have the final say on all the equipment 


and supply buying the plant does. 


actual change 


& FACTORY 


A 


4 ...He reports the coming change or the 


to the Industrial Distributor’s 


office immediately. And the Industrial Dis- 
tributor, who pays good money for all copies 
of MILL & FACTORY sent into his territory 
and naturally wants the maximum return on 
his investment, relays the report to MILL & 
FACTORY—usuelly in the next mail. 


Conover-Mast Corporation—205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, 17; 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader Building, Cleve- 
land, 14. Duncan A, Scott, West Coast Repre- 
sentative, San Francisco, 4, Los Angeles, 15. 


i 


We are looking for a capable ex- 
perienced production man with full 
knowledge of printing, engravings, 
typography, etc. Please write giv- 
ing full details and draft status. 
Production Department, Earle Lud- 
gin & Co., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 
POSITIONS OPEN 
Ace’t Exec., Hshold Appl. 
Exp. 


Ace’t Exee., agency......... - 10,000 
Copy Chief, agency..... 
3 Radio Dirs., agencies....to 15,000 
Space Buyer, agency......... .50 
Ass’t Adv. Megr., farm equip. 
Space Sales, Detroit territory 9,100 
Space Sales, Mail Order exp.. 5,200 
Layout Artist, agency....... 8,500 


Copywriter, ethical drug exp. 5.000 


Mkt. Research, consumer gds. 5,000 
Ass’t Ady. Mer., foods...... . 4,000 
Ass’t Adv. Dept., copy dir. 
Copywriter, industrial exp.... 3.600 
Prod, Mgr., Adv. Dept........ .600 
FRED MASTERSON 


Sinclair Masterson Personnel 
310 S. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 

With diversified agency experience, 
exceptional abilty in planning com- 
plete advertising campaigns, mar- 
keting, copywriting for newspaper, 
sales promotion, literature, radio 
commercials, ete. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to get permanently situated 
for successful and prosperous future. 
Salary, $5,000 plus percentage of 
profits. Agency located in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the city offering 
excellent present and tremendous 
post-war possibilities. Write, stat- 
ing age, experience and draft status. 

Box 4676, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Leading farm paper in its field is 
adding to advertising sales staff in 
middle west territory. Permanent 
position, Give full particulars first 
letter—education, experience, age, 
draft status, salary. Your reply held 
confidential. Our staff knows of this 
advertisement. 

Box 4681, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
We visualize the man for this job 
as one who is between 25 and 35, 
He has had four or five years of ad- 
vertising experience, he writes good 
copy and knows the fundamentals 
of production. He’s conscientious 
and his personality is such that 
he’ll fit harmoniously into a closely- 
knit organization. With us he'll 
be working in New York on the 
promotion of a nationally adver- 
tised product. His salary, to start, 
will not be spectacular but he’ll 
have plenty of opportunity for de- 
velopment and progress. Our peo- 
ple know of this ad, so write fully, 
sending snapshot, stating draft 
status and mentioning salary re- 
quirements. 
Box 4682, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 


WANTED—EDITORIAL MAN 
Looking for position with growing 
company to assume complete charge 
when the occasion arises. Must 
have a good background of experi- 
ence in trade publications. Experi- 
ence in public speaking helpful. Ref- 
erences from previous employers 
necessary. Good post war opportu- 
nity with good present day salary 
on trade publication that is going 
places. Write fully about yourself. 

Box 4670, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 


LAYOUT ARTIST—Splendid oppor- 
tunity for young man or girl to “go 
places” with long established adver- 
tising agency in Indianapolis. Real 
ability and ambition more important 
than long experience. Our accounts 
cover a widely diversified list of in- 
dustrial and consumer products ad- 
vertised in magazines, trade papers, 
newspapers and direct mail. Write 
fully and send samples, stating sal- 
ary desired. 

Box 4647, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist — Chicago Publishing Com- 
pany. Layout and finished art and 
some knowledge of production. Per- 
manent. Give full details including 
experience, age and desired salary. 
Box 4675, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 


PRODUCTION MAN. Large Chicago 
advertising agency offers splendid 
opportunity for a man with some 
knowledge of ad typography. Must 
like detail and be thorough. Must 
be able to handle volume of work. 
Reply should give complete infor- 
mation as to experience, age, salary. 


etc. 
Box 4674. ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Tl. 
Research—Retalil Merchandiser 
Experienced man or woman wanted 
by well-known national organiza- 
tion. Write, outlining experience. 
Box 4683, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11, Ill. 


Opportunity for Sales Trainer 
Our client whose business is fast 
growing and unaffected by war con- 
ditions, is seeking the services of a 
capable field sales executive. The 
job will be to recruit, train. and 
supervise the production of resident 
sales representatives in various 
towns throughout the middle west. 
He must be a good salesman him- 
self and he must know how to teach 
others sell. man who has 
trained salesmen in school, 
vacuum cleaner, and other “direct 
to consumer” propositions would be 
especially valuable. The right man 
can win himself an executive posi- 
tion in a fast growing company in 
a well established field. 
Replies held confidential. For full 
details write: STANDARD ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Midwest Advertising Agency needs 
man or woman by September that 
is good at finished catalog, broad- 
side and publication ad layouts. 
Ability to do lettering an asset. 
Must know renroduction process. 
Permanent position, unlimited op- 
vortunity. attractive salarv. Send 
complete information regarding your 
preference. 

Box 4644, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, TIl. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EXPERIENCED TECH. ADV’G MAN 
Tndustrial products manufacturer in 
Detroit seeks man having general 
experience in technical copywriting 
and advertising production as as- 
sistant in Advertising Denartment. 
Excellent opportunitv with recog- 


nized, national organization. Per- 
manent. Furnish full details in- 
cluding draft status and _ salary 
desired. 


Box 4672. ADVERTISING AGE 
100 EB. Ohio St.. Chicago 11, T11. 


ARIZONA ADVERTISING AGENCY 
seeks immediate services of seasoned 
man or woman canable of creating. 
writing and handling complete ad- 
vertising and nnblicitv campaigns. 
Permanent position with alert, pro- 
gressive, financially-sound 
organization. Write fully. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

With a valuable background in ad- 
vertising and publishing is seeking 
a position that can absorb qualifi- 
cations in marketing, selling, mer- 
chandising or directing sales. 
23 years with 2 of the countries 
largest publishing organizations 
and 4 years as publisher of own 
newspaper. 


Will go anywhere. Best of refer- 
ences. Would consider making in- 
vestment, 

Box 4684, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Newspaper display salesman wants 
permanent job selling space trade 
paper. Chicago or vicinity. Age 45. 

Box 4679, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


COPY AND CONTACT 
with major experience on national] 


accounts. Creative thinker on new 
products and marketing develop- 
ments. 10 years Adv. Mgr. national 


Mfg. 4 years with agency. 
lent references. 

Box 4680, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
WANTED — Desirable connection 
with Newspaper and/or Radio Rep- 
resentative in Chicago office. Have 
excellent contacts with Agency Ac- 
count executives, top men and space 
or media and “Time” Department 
heads—also Advertising Managers 
and Sales Departments throughout 
middle west. Experienced in han- 
dling and directing men—can man- 
age office or be just a good con- 


Excel- 


scientious salesman. No frills, but 
good sound thinking with sales 
ability. At ease with publishers 


and newspaper advertising depart- 
ments, Years of experience and 
plenty of needed pep for use now. 
and when post war tact is neces- 
sary. Only compensation require- 
ment is a livable income without 
worries in return for experience 
and honesty of effort. If your or- 
ganization needs a personality with 
broad vision and family responsi- 
bilities, write, for I’m ripe for a 
change. 
That goes for you too, Mister Pub- 
lisher, with direct or exclusive rep- 
resentation. Confidences respected. 
Box 4678, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Capable young man, draft ex. with 
college ed. desires perm. pos, to 
learn adv. Have prtg. background, 
talent for writing, can type. 

Box 4677, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Secretary-Stenographer wishes posi- 
tion with some writing. 12 years 
experience including publishing and 
advertising. Beginning salary $40. 
Box 4673, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 BE. Ohio St., Chicago 11. Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


Young, ambitious, aggressive sales 
organization (now operating) with 
46 employes and 15 years advertis- 
ing sales experience wishes im- 
mediately to represent publishers 
with post war opportunities. Excel- 
lent references. Abraham & Rey- 


Box 4671. ADVERTISING AGE ld N. higan, Chicago. Fra. 
___100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11. T11. 5087 
SPACE SALESMAN 
Established publisher of three BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
erowing consumer magazines neede| Opportunity for artist to open 
Araft-free experienced salesman,|studio next door to Advertising 
for New York City office. Perma-| Agency in midwest city of 230,000. 


nent position, good pay and real fn- 
ture for a go-getter. Write qualifi- 
cations. 
Box 4669, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 BE. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Direct Mail experience preferred. 
Knowledge of printing and its de- 
tails. Write draft status and salary 
requirements. 
Box 4685, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, T11. 


Agency account alone will pay over- 
head and good income. City short 
of artists. Plenty of free-lance work 
available. Write for complete in- 
formation. 
Box 4645, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, TIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANT NEW YORK ADDRESS? 
Our High Class Mail Address Serv- 
ice forwards your letters, messages 
$2.50 monthly. CBS, 542 Fifth Ave. 
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subscription for one year and send me a bill for $2.06 
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Company 
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City and State— 
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Tobacco Quality 
Stressed in New 
Chesterfield Copy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


be entirely different from recent 
Chesterfield advertising, and will 
poth give major emphasis to a new 
slovan, described as “5 key words 
to more smoking pleasure—right 
combination world’s best tobaccos.” 

One of the new campaigns plugs 
this “right combination world’s 
pes! tobaccos” directly, with domi- 
nating pictures of tobacco farmers 
anc warehousemen testi- 
monials. While the theme is rem- 
jniscent of those used by other 
cigaret manufacturers, its treat- 
ment is still in the general Ches- 
terfield tradition. 

The opening ad in this series, 
for example, carries a huge pic- 
ture of W. A. Baker, described as 
a tobacco farmer and warehouse- 
man from Timmonsville, S. C., 
who says: “The Chesterfield buy- 
ers have been on all the sales I’ve 
run for the last 20 years. When 
they see a basket of tobacco they 
want they bid until they get it... 
and what I mean, it’s good, ripe 
cigaret tobacco.” 

The rest of the ad plays up the 
“§ key words to more smoking 
pleasure — right combination 
world’s best tobacco,” and con- 
tinues: “Nature and science unite 
in making Chesterfields a better 
cigaret. Nature, with the farmers’ 
help, grows the world’s best to- 
baccos. Science then takes a hand 
and blends them together in 
Chesterfield’s right combination to 
give you the cigaret that’s milder 
—that tastes better.” 


Shows Service Men 


The other series appears under 
the general caption, “Things that 
mean a lot these days,” and is 
built around a situation involving 
men in service in which a cigaret 
Pplays some part. For example, 

one ad shows a civilian deferring 
to a soldier at a telephone pay 
station, saying, “You first, soldier, 
ss a Chesterfield while you 
Both series of ads make use of 
all-over illustrations, with the 
main copy block in a circle below 
center, with the key words on a 
ribbon that runs across the circle. 
Both series show the opened Ches- 
terfield pack and end with: “Ask 
for Chesterfield—They Satisfy.” 

Chesterfield’s two network radio 
programs, featuring Fred Waring’s 
‘Pleasure Time,” and John Nes- 
bitt’s “Passing Parade,” will sup- 
flement the newspaper campaign. 

Newell-Emmett Company is the 
agency. 


HOW TO MAKE 
A GOOD LIVING 


IN A SMALL FARM 


Do you want a small farm? Do you now 
wn one? FIVE ACRES AND INDE- 
PENDENCE, the all-inclusive book by 
M. G. Kains, world’s leading small farm 
*xpert, shows l:ow to select, how easily and 
Practically to make a good living from one. 
book tells what kind of farm to rent 

%& to buy; how to choose it; how to finance 
} what and how to plant; choice and care 
# livestock, poultry, bees, etc.; essentials 
fruit and vegetable growing; fertilizers; 
Migation; spraying; cultivation; harvest- 
™; storage; sale of products and by- 
Moducts. very page is packed with proved 
“ays to make the small farm self-support- 
Mg and profitable. Abundantly illustrated 
Nth workable plans and diagrams. Over 

pages. 

you want the satisfaction—the enjoyment 
Security, a good living, and the pleasures 


# rural life, use 


ACRES 


fide. Fill out 
coupon now. 
{not complete- 
Satisfied, re- 
Wm the book 
mn 7 days 
br full refund. 


‘ 
MENDERG : PUBLISHER 


Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
td me FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 
1 8.50 postpaid. If not satisfied, I may return 
thir, 7 days for full refund. 


STATE 


To Discuss Sampling 
Dr. Theodore H. Brown, pro- 


fessor at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, will discuss 
“Wartime Problems in Sampling” 
at a luncheon meeting April 6 of 
the American Marketing Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Sheraton, New 
York. 


Production Men Meet 


The Production Men’s Club of 
New York will meet April 13 at 
7:30 p. m. in the Radio Room of 
the Hotel Knickerbocker. 


Government May 
Seize Corn to 


Aid Refineries 


Ridgefield Park, N. J., March 28. 
—The government may be forced 
to seize corn on the farms in order 
to keep corn refining plants, vital 
to the war effort, from shutting 
down more units due to lack of 
corn supplies, Frank H. Hall, vice- 
president, Corn Refining Products 
Company, told stockholders at 


their annual meeting here today. 
The company closed down its big 
plant last week at Kansas City, 
Mo., (AA, March 27). 


Supply Nearly Depleted 


Mr. Hall said that the company 
has only a few days’ supply at its 
Argo and Pekin plants in Illinois 
and stressed that the closing of 
these two units will affect many 
vital war and essential civilian 
industries. 

The industry is deeply concerned 
about its ability to hold its em- 
ployes in the event of further cur- 
tailment of operations and how it 


will be able to recruit workers 
when operations are resumed, Mr. 
Hall said. 

F. T. Bedford, president of 
Penick & Ford, which also an- 
nounced last week that it was 
faced with total suspension of its 
corn processing plants by the end 
of this month, also emphasized the 
seriousness of the situation at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting here. 
The company has an_ estimated 
supply of corn on hand sufficient 
to maintain operations on a cur- 
tailed basis for only nine to ten 
days, he said. 


But the sound way is to simply follow the boiled-down facts shown 
below, and say: “NATION’S BUSINESS has what J want!” 


most pictures 


1. Has largest business circulation 


2. Has greatest reader response 
3. Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION'S 
BUSINESS claims. Write or phone any Nation’s Business office—New York City 17, 
420 Lexington Avenue, (Mohawk 4-3450) ; Chicago 3, 38 South Dearborn, (Central 
5046) ; Cleveland 15, 648 Hanna Building, (Cherry 7850) ; Atlanta 14, Walter Meeks, 
101 Marietta Avenue, (Walnut 6674); San Francisco 4, Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush 
Street, (Garfield 8930); Los Angeles 12, Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South Hill Street, # 
( Michigan 3466); Washington 6, 1615 H Street, N. W., (National 2380). 


SOME MEN are superstitious . . 
sibly think the leader would be first on their 
desks. (Silly? Of course.) 


TO DETERMINE which is the leading business 
magazine, you might seek the one with the 


oR, IF flies annoy you more than most—you 
might pick the one that makes the best fly 
swatter. (Not recommended.) 


. might pos- 
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J 
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McGraw-Hill Starts 
Digest for Overseas 


An overseas digest, printed on 
light paper to facilitate shipping 
and containing a selection of ma- 
terial from McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, has been inaugurated by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

The digest has been designed to 
interest the thousands of technical 
men in the armed forces overseas 
who want to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the engineering, 
manufacturing and business 
worlds. 


Copy Always FITS... 


without bother of counting words! 
Handy card simplifies copy fitting. Merely 


set typewriter as indicated on card and 
12-pt. copy goes line-for- 
. Your copy blocks will 
Especially fine for newspaper work. 
not pleased. Keep one by 


Gordon 
Building, 


Money back if 

every typewriter. Per card $1.00. 
Smith Advertising Service, Liberty 
Yakima, Washington. 


Report Tells of 
War Effort Work 


of Newspapers 


Huge Advertising 
Efforts Put Behind 
Variety of Projects 


New York, March 30.—The na- 
tion’s newspapers this week took 
a look at their contributions to the 
4th War Loan drive and to other 
war-effort promotions, and found 
the picture good. 

In Washington, the Allied News- 
paper Council, headed by Frank 
E. Tripp of the Gannett Newspa- 


pers, reported that Treasury fig- 


ures showed the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
War Loan drives were backed by 
a total of 386,609 sponsored or 
donated newspaper ads, occupying 
138,322 pages of newspaper space 
with a total space value of $21,- 
053,052. 

In New York, the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
reported that war-effort advertis- 
ing for the six-month period end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1944 (but including 
all 4th War Loan advertising 
through Feb. 15), totaled $34,486,- 
978, and is currently running at an 
estimated rate of more than $65,- 
000,000 a year. 


Council Cites Figures 


Here are some of the figures 
released by the Allied Newspaper 
Council: 

The 4th War Loan drive was 
backed by 159,878 individual ads— 
89,048 in daily newspapers and 
70,830 in weeklies—as compared 
with 152,793 ads supporting the 


MORNING INDEX 
thru FRI. 
8:00 - 12:00 A. 


NOON | 
_ MON. thru FRI. 
12:00 - 6:00 P. 

. thru 
6:00- 10:00 P.M. 


67.4 


* C. E. HOOPER Station Listening Index 


Hooper Indexes for January-February ‘44 show WTAG 
once more exerting a still stronger pull on the Worcester 
audience — a drawing power which taps a huge market of 
industrially employed families. Make no mistake. Worcester’s 
400 booming war plants will take the shift to peace time 


production, right in stride. 


PAUL H. 


RAYMER CO. National Sales Representatives 


WIAGTy| woo RCESTER 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


29.1 | 12.3 


XXX 
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mW GAIN AND LOSS PERCENTAGES - 52 CITIES 
FEBRUARY 1944 ~ 1943 Los GAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 
RETAIL 2.5%] 
Genera 6.4 
AuTomoTive 16.4 
FINANCIAL 7.2 
Totat DisPLay 3.8 
CLassiFieD 6.9 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 4.5 
STORES 0.6 
JANUARY | = FEBRUARY 29, 1944 - 1943 
RETAIL 2.4 be 
GENERAL 13.3 
AUTOMOTIVE 9.9 | 
FINANCIAL 8.3 
Torat DisPLay 5.1 | 
CiassiFieD 9.5 | 
TOTAL ADVERT) SING 6.2 
Derartwent Stores 
30 20 10 t) 10 20 30 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—Media Records’ tabulation of newspaper linage in 52 

cities shows a February gain for all classifications except department stores, 

compared with last month's measurement. 

same classification shows the only loss, compared with last year, while general 

advertising gained 13.3%, and total advertising gained 6.2% over the same 
period of 1943. 


In the Jan. |-Feb. 29 period, the 


3rd War Loan and 73,958 in sup- 
port of the 2nd. Total space used 
dropped 7.8%, however, from 129,- 
549,964 lines (53,979 pages) for 
the 3rd loan, to 120,191,376 lines 
(50,079 pages) for the 4th. 

News and editorial support for 
the 4th War Loan totaled 35,000,- 
000 lines—22,000,000 in dailies and 
13,000,000 in weeklies. For the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th loans combined, 
this support totaled 122,661,788 
lines, or the equivalent of more 
than 51,000 standard pages. 

The Bureau of Advertising re- 
vealed that 4th War Loan adver- 
tising in daily and Sunday papers 
totaled $6,085,000, and that total 
war bond advertising from Aug. 1, 
1943, to Feb. 15, 1944, was $16,- 
559,988. Other war themes which 
benefited from newspaper adver- 
tising, with the amounts expended 
in them in January and for the 
six-month period, include the fol- 
lowing: 

Project Jan. 1944 Aug.-Jan. 
Don’t Telephone. .$447,668 $2,872,614 


Paper Salvage.... 422,107 1,121,859 
Blood Donation... 234,545 707,428 
Fat Salvage...... 189,762 904,443 
Civilian Morale... 166,197 1,261,633 
Recruiting— 

War Industries. 115,214 751,433 
Recruiting— 

Armed Services. 83,894 863,209 
Don’t Travel..... 68,096 782,311 
59,981 1,013,625 
Nat'l War Fund.. 21,023 1,662,561 


The only advertising paid for by 
the government during this period 
was the WAC recruiting copy, for 
which $170,000 was spent in Janu- 
ary and $649,000 over the six- 
month period; other U. S. Army 
recruiting, which ran $50,000 in 
January and $339,500 for the six 
months; and Merchant Marine re- 
cruiting, on which $4,700 was 
spent in January and $72,700 
during the six months. 

Of the war-effort copy placed in 
January (with the exception of 
war bond advertising), $2,324,378 
worth was paid advertising, and 
$233,817 was donated by news- 
papers. Of the paid total, $1,577,- 
294 was estimated to have been 
spent by national advertisers, 
$522,384 by local advertisers, and 


Ex-Quota Paper 
Allotted by WPB 


for 58 Magazines 


Washington, D. C., March 29.— 
Grants totaling nearly 2,000 tons 
of paper for 58 magazine publish- 
ers were announced by the WPB 
today in the first list of ex-quota 
magazine paper allotments since 
the appeals regulations were ap- 
pended to L-244 last January. 

The 2,000 tons of appeals grants 
were in addition to a second list of 
quota adjustments calling for more 
than 5,000 additional tons of paper 
for 88 publishers, which WPB said 
had been allowed in compensation 
for inequities suffered during the 
base year of 1942. 

These quota adjustments, WPB 
said, are not new grants, but are 
the 1944 equivalents of grants 
which were announced in 1943 for 
a group of publishers who were 
inequitably burdened by the choice 
of 1942 as a base year. In some 
of these cases voluntary conserva- 
tion measures had resulted in re- 
duced paper quotas. 

Among the large adjustments 
were 1,507 tons for Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Company, 432 tons 
for American Home, 409.5 tons for 
Esquire, 232.5 tons for the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, 246 tons 
for the Henry Publishing Com- 
pany, 219 tons for the Farm Jour- 
nal & Farmer’s Wife, and 174 tons 
for Capper Publications. 

Appeals grants between Dec. 24, 
1943, and March 18, 1944, totaled 
1,998.88 tons, while 7,769.78 tons 
were denied. Largest grant was 
434.53 tons to The Leatherneck, a 
Marine Corps publication. Other 
large grants were: 171 tons to 


erans of Foreign Wars; 144.57 tons 
to Conde Nast Publications; 105 


pany; 99 tons to Our Navy; 94.9 
tons to Picture Scope; and 90 tons 
to Four Star Fiction. 

WPB also announced a third 
list of newsprint grants for the 
quarter, allowing 1,544 tons to 25 


$224,700 by the government. 


newspapers. 


out in 1944! Reach 


There’s bound to be some 
tapering off in the need for 
certain war materials. 
Baltimore is sitting pretty. 
2/3 of the war workers now 
employed will be needed all- 


through the sales-producing, 
low-cost station W-I-T-H. 


But 


them 
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Buckley, Dement 
Split Operations, 
Effective May 1 


| (Continued from Page 1) 

| ward J. Leahy. William J. Buck- 
ley, a brother of the company 
president, will serve as chairman 
of the board. 

Decision to break up the com- 
| pany which has made history in 
developing the direct mail field 
| was reached only after lengthy de- 
liberation, Mr. Buckley indicated. 
| 
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The arrangement, however, will 
permit the other principals to re- 
tire, give a group of employes a 
chance to operate a highly-suc- 
cessful business, and let Mr. Buck- 
ley continue counseling and crea- 
tive work without  shouldering 
heavy production responsibilities. 


Founded in 1905 


Mr. Buckley, now 65, and Mr. 
Dement, who is 66, founded the 
frm in September, 1905. In 1906, 
William Buckley, coming right out 
4 of school, became associated with 
the firm. Its beginning was 
humble, but its progress was 
steady as it outgrew one office 
after another. No new money 


>S came into the company, with the 
, 29.— § founders determined that a gener- 
0 slice of the earnings-each year 
yblish- § 8° toward its development. 
. The president’s early training 
-quota with Marshall Field & Co. stood 
- since § him in good stead. He had begun 
re ap-§ % @ messenger at Field’s in 1891, 
ry. working until 1905 as cash boy, 
grants g Sipping clerk and finally as man- 
i list of § of circular advertising and 
r more § the “follow-up system.” Mr. Buck- 
f paper ly, who was associated during 
said hose days with the merchandising 
nsation§ Wizard, H. Gordon Selfridge, was 
ing theg tedited with originating and de- 
veloping one of the most successful 
, WPB§ ‘follow-up systems” in the coun- 
but are™ ty. It wasn’t known as direct mail 
grantsg then, but it accomplished results. 
943 forg Mr. Dement, who became the 
o were™ inside man” in the firm in charge 
e choices of production, brought to the com- 
n some pany more than six years of train- 
nserva-™ Ng and experience with the Chi- 
i in re-™ cago Addressing Company, and 
was familiar with all the details of 
stments§ producing high-grade business 
ell-Col-§ ktters. The work of selling and 
132 tons§ wtside contact was left entirely to 
tons for§ tomer Buckley and his younger 
> Mere- § ‘other. 
246 tons] Makes Competitive Appeal 
m Jour-§ One of the company’s first direct 
174 tons§ Mil appeals of its own, a letter 
 furriers dispatched during the 
Dec. 24,8 frst month of its existence, offered 
- totaled them a list of well-to-do residents 
.78 tons§ad Chicago and the suburbs, and 
ant was «ded—in a fine competitive fettle 
rneck, a§~“a direct létter to this list with 
_ Other§a followup will do more to inter- 
tons tog purchasers in your line of furs 
the Vet-§ than weeks of newspaper advertis- 
4.57 ing.” 
ons; 105§ To another group of prospects 
g Com-§in 1906, Buckley, Dement & Co. 
wy; 94.99 sated its case this way: “A well- 
1 90 tonS§ Worded personal form letter as an 
_ %dvertising medium has a distinct 
a third idvantage over all other forms of 
for alvertising—because it goes direct 
ms to 25§~and with the careful planning in 
he selection of your lists, results 
————- Bie sure to follow. It is wisdom 
f Nd economy to concentrate your 
vertising effort on the one per- 
* who can use your goods, in- 
| tad of scattering it over 10 who 
ie lve me a specific problem 
aa ‘ize of mailing list—and 


send you a “Picture 
lysis’’— specimens —and 
its. (No obligation, of 
$e.) 
THREE BARNS 
KOCH Stormvine, 


do not need them and never will 
be purchasers.” 

By 1907, the company was of- 
fering clients a list of 100,000 Chi- 
cago names, classified in groups all 
down the line from accountants to 
undertakers. The sales value of 
“ribbon process” form letters over 
ordinary circulars stressed 
with good effect. 

The following year, Mr. Buckley 
started teaching the intricacies of 
“follow-up systems” to evening 
school students at the Chicago 
Business College. Since then, he 
has given hundreds of addresses to 
business groups throughout the 
country—crusading for good ad- 
vertising in all media—and has 
been on the teaching staffs of 
several colleges and universities. 

His faith in the power of direct 
advertising was expressed this 
way in one of the talks: “There is 
no business large or small which 
cannot profitably use direct adver- 
tising regularly to produce actual 
sales, and no business can make 
the most of its sales opportunities 
without direct advertising.” 

Back in the early days, Mr. 
Buckley recalls, he was dead set 
against the phrase “circular adver- 


tising,” which he regarded as a 
cheap designation for a valuable 
medium. As a member of the pro- 
gram committee for one of the 
first advertising conventions, in 
1907, he suggested “direct mail” 
as a substitute. It appeared that 
way for the first time on the con- 
vention agenda. 


Active in Clubs 


Mr. Buckley, an untiring worker 
for organized advertising, was a 
charter member of the Chicago 
Advertising Club and served on 
the organization committee for 
the first convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. In 1914 he organized the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion and became its first president. 
He was also the founder and di- 
recting head of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail Users, which 
is still active in securing and main- 
taining equitable postal rates for 
advertisers 


Durstine Agency Moves 


Roy S. Durstine, Inc., New York, 
has moved to 730 Fifth Ave. The 
new telephone is CIrcle 6-1400. 


Talbott to FC&B 


Stanley Talbott, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Pabst Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined Foote, 
Cone & Belding, San Francisco, as 
director of marketing and research. 
His successor at Pabst has not yet 
been named. 


Parker Names Mercury 


Parker Watch Company, New 
York, has named Mercury Service 
Company, San Francisco, to handle 
its 1944 advertising. Newspapers, 
radio and direct mail will be used. 


Kelly Named Ad Head 
of Emerson Drug 


John H. Kelly, for a number of 
years head of the marketing de- 
partment of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York, has 
been appointed advertising di- 
rector of Emerson Drug Company 
(Bromo-Seltzer). 

Mr. Kelly will assume his new 
post on April 15, with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, Md. Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, New York, handles 
the Emerson account. 


Editors Postpone Parley 


The National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, scheduled 
for April 14 in Cleveland, has been 
postponed indefinitely because 
transportation and business condi- 
tions make it impossible for a 
representative group to attend. 


NIAA Meets Sept. 22-23 


The board of directors of the 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association has decided to hold the 
group’s 1944 convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 22-23. 


PAINTED DISPLAY 


WALLS 


OUTDOOR ADV. CO. 


on S0L/Date your selling in 


SOLID 


Mushroom markets may tempt the sales appetite now but the 
long-range planners are putting their advertising dollars into 
cities where there’s a balanced industrial diet... cities such as 


Cincinnati with its diversified wartime and postwartime in- 


dustries. 


They're banking heavily on The Cincinnati Enquirer. And 
no wonder, This is the paper that molds and echoes the solid, 
thoughtful opinions of solid, money-making Cincinnati. To 
do a better job in this permanent market, consolidate your 
advertising, carry more linage, more frequently in The Cin- 


cinnati Enquirer.* 


SOLID CINCINNAT/ READS 


The Cincinnati 


For over 100 years, edited for the thinking, doing, 


*The Enquirer has the lowest milline rate 
in Cincinnati (5000 lines and upwards.) 
The largest home-delivered circulation. 


earning, solid citizens of America’s most solid market! 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


77 y Ly 
| \ Z 
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New Delays Balk 


Devotees of U. S. 
Paid Advertising 


(Continued from Page 1) 
buried in the ways and means 
committee for more than a month 
before they were able to rescue it 
by parliamentary moves, the paid 
advertisjng people predicted the 
legislation, already passed by the 
Senate in substantially the same 
form, would get to the floor within 
a few days after Congress reas- 
sembles. 

The setbacks came as a complete 


What Types of Homes 


Will People Build After the War? 
2443 Readers Gave Us the Answer 
Send $5.00 for a Report 
SMALL HOMES GUIDE 
Dept. “A” —572 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


surprise to the paid advertising 
advocates, for they had counted on 
a clear majority in the rules com- 
mittee to force immediate action. 
At a session Tuesday, Rep. Eugene 
Cox, spokesman for paid advertis- 
ing and a ranking member of the 
rules committee, got an agreement 
for final action on the bill this 
week, but when the committee 
reconvened this morning, sup- 
posedly to hear opponents of the 
bill, Rep. Cox was not present, and 
Chairman Sabath announced that 
the committee had agreed to post- 
pone action on the bill until after 
the recess. 

Rep. Cannon, who had spent two 
fruitless mornings trying to get a 
hearing, protested sharply that he 
was entitled to more definite in- 
formation on the rules committee’s 
plans for the measure. He said 
his own appropriations group “was 
running under heavy pressure” 
and that it had lost “two valuable 
mornings” while he was waiting 
to be heard. 


Sabath Refuses Action 


Although Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
another supporter, volunteered to 
get a quorum of the rules commit- 


tee to consider the bill, Rep. Sa- 


bath insisted that the opponents 
of the bill could not be heard 
until after the recess. 

The minority reports opposing 
the bill, one signed by six Demo- 
crats on the ways and means com- 
mittee, and the other by two Re- 
publicans, asserted that the expen- 
diture of $15,000,000 for war bond 
advertising in weekly papers, and 
daily papers in cities of 25,000 or 
less, would be “an unjustifiable 
waste of the taxpayers’ money.” 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
agreed that the voluntary system 
of contributed advertising was 
working effectively, but the Re- 
publicans went on to condemn the 
practice of granting subsidies from 
the Treasury, asserting’ that 
“sooner or later the drain must 
dry up the sources of local taxa- 
tion, and the states and all the 
subdivisions thereof will have to 
look to the federal government 
for sustenance.” 

The Republicans also argued 
that there was no evidence of any 
reluctance of local sponsors to 
continue to cooperate in the pro- 
gram, and the report asserted that 
the Treasury has an agreement 


with large national advertisers “to 


The PAPER barrage never stops 


y 


The morale-weakening barrage of paper 
leaflets, maps, pictures and news items never 


ceases. 


The enemy gets the news of Russian gains 
and the bombing of German cities as quickly 
as you get it in your morning newspapers. 


Forbidden topics and secret news of reverses 
on all fronts are printed on presses carried in 


trucks. 


With all radios controlled, all news sources 
guarded, paper alone can get the word of 
Allied achievements to enemy troops, to oc- 
cupied countries, to the busy underground. 


B: t the propaganda part is only the begin- 


ning of paper's war work. 


terials. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as 
we do, we have seen paper and pulp prod- 
ucts enlarge their horizons of usefulness 
again and again. We believe that in the 
peacetime industry to come, paper will con- 
tinue to prove its value as an efficient, capa- 
ble aid to modern living and 
to modern manufacturing. 


The Tactical Air Forces drop printed propa- 
ganda far back of the lines. 


> 


spread their advertising to smaller 
papers in rural districts.” 

Signed by Rep. Charles S. Dewey 
of Illinois, who had suggested 
such an arrangement at the hear- 
ings of the ways and means com- 
mittee last December, and Rep. 
Donald McLean of New Jersey, 
the report said under this arrange- 
ment General Motors will give 
part of its advertising to news- 
papers in smaller towns “as a 
compliment to their local dealers” 
instead of “advertising exclusively 
in national weeklies and great 
metropolitan dailies.” 

The longer of the reports, signed 
by Rep. Wesley Dingell of Okla- 
homa and five other Democrats, 
asserted that the government 
would have to spend $150,000,000 
to do the same job that media 
were doing with contributed ad- 
vertising. 


Hits ‘Lost Tax’ Claim 


The report countered sharply 
the assertion that the Treasury is 
now paying for much of this ad- 
vertising in lost tax revenue, as- 
serting that surveys show that 
most war bond advertising is 
sponsored by smaller merchants 
not in the excess profits brackets. 

Carrying the argument further, 
the report insisted that “if this 
advertising were not devoted to 
war bond copy, it would probably 
be used to sell more merchandise, 
or to maintain good will, thus add- 
ing to our inflation threat.” Ad- 
vertising sponsored by large na- 
tional firms does not represent 
additional expenditures, either, the 
report pointed out, but rather a 
conversion of copy. 

“If they were not advertising 
war bonds, they would be adver- 
tising a product institutional or 
postwar way; and under the in- 
come tax laws deducting their 
advertising expenditures as a legi- 
timate and allowable part of their 
business expenses,” it said. 

The report also warned of dis- 
crimination against other media 
such as magazines and radio sta- 
tions, asserting that the net effect 
would be “not more, but consid- 
erably less advertising for war 
bonds.” Referring to the bill as a 
“grab,” the report said “it was 
interesting to note that the Treas- 
ury has gone on record against 
this proposal,” in these days when 
“it is unusual for a government 
department to protest against an 
appropriation.” 


Gets New Account 


Visible Index Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of VISI rec- 
ord office systems and equipment, 
has appointed Wortman, Barton & 
Goold, New York, to handle its 
account. Newspapers, magazines 
and direct mail will be used. 
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Judges Named for 


Jo Snapp Contest 


Five judges have been appointed 
to choose the winner of the Jose. 
phine Snapp Award, which igs 
given annually by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago to 
the woman who has made the 
most outstanding contribution to 
advertising during the preceding 
year. 

They are: Bruce Barton, presi 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstire 
Osborn, New York; Henry T 
Ewald, president of Campbell 
Ewald Company, Detroit; Doroth 
Shaver, vice-president of Lord § 
Taylor, New York; Lawrenc¢ 
Meyer, advertising manager 09 
International Cellucotton Products 
Company, Chicago; and Helen A 
Holby, club contact director of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
The award will be presented dur 
ing the AFA’s annual convention 
in Chicago, June 4-7. 
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Downs Named to Board 


of Abbott Laboratories 


Charles S. Downs, advertising 
manager of Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Ill, one of the? 
country’s prin 
cipal producers 
of pharmaceuti 
cal and drug 
products, hag” 
been elected 
member of the 
company’s 
board of direc 
tors. He has 
been with thg@ 
company  sineg 
1930 and head 
of the advertis 
ing department 


divisic 
depart 


C. S. Downs 


since 1937. 

President of the company is §. 
DeWitt Clough, formerly advertis-3m 
ing manager of the pharmaceutica . 
house. 
H. W. 
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Papers Drop National 
Ads for Ten Days 


Because of the newsprint short 
age the St. Paul Dispatch ané 
Pioneer Press carried no nationa 
advertising from March 22 throug 
31, with the exception of a fe 
insertions completing morning 
evening combinations and roto 
gravure and comics contracts. 

Classified advertising wa 
dropped from the papers on Marcl 
21 and 28. Earlier restrictions in 
cluded a 20% to 25% cut in na 
tional advertising as compared td 
last year and reduction of retail 
advertising to 90% of 1943 inser 
tions. All classified ads are re 
stricted to a specified maximu 
size. 


“Give paper a chance,” say the experts when 
faced with shortages in vital or strategic ma- 


That's why paper is used for surgical dress- 
ings, sun helmets, powder for big guns, bomb 
fins and small parachutes. Literally hundreds 
of strange jobs are being done today by 
paper. More are looming up. 


acs" e 


PAPER 


Ss 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 


* AVOID 


ACB Gives Light on > 
RETAIL STORE 
Brand Preferences 


in their hands. 


In many ways, those owners and clerks behind the 
counters of retail establishments have your destiny 


Information as to what the stores are featuring— 
what they are advertising and charging—the brands 
they are using as leaders. . 
...surely a reliable check on such things through 
newspaper advertising checking would be a big help 
toward solving your own merchandising problems! 
The source of this kind of information is ACB News- 
paper Research Service, which throws a strong light 
on what is going on in retail stores. 

Outstanding firms have used the service for years. 
You need it now, and for post-war planning. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Gives details of 12 research 
services —covers wide range 
of subjects—tells how to 
estimate cost —suggests 
many applications of infor- 
mation furnished —gives 
names of satisfied users. 


The 
ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU | 


| 


New York (16), 79 Madison Avenue * Chicago (5), $38 South Clark Street * San Francisco (5), 16 First Si 
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Hazelrigg Heads 
Public Relations; 
Depts. Reorganized 
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\tedman Named 
Director of 
Am. Home Products 


to devote full time to the board. 
Mr. Nejelski’s new duties have 
not been announced, executives 
commenting that his future activi- 
ties with the organization are 
shortly to be clarified. 

When the advertising plans 
board was formed last year, Alvin 


tion in corporation management,” 
adding that it would not in any 
sense interfere with or usurp the 
prerogatives of the various adver- 
tising departments of the several 
companies. 

“These departments will con- 


New York, March 30.—General tinue their autonomous operations 


reorganization of American Home 
Products Corporation’s advertising 
and public relations departments 
and the appointment of William 
M. Stedman as 
director of ad- 
vertising and 


as in the past,” Mr. Brush said, 
pointing out that the board would 
sit in on program and budget 
planning and assist in coordinating 
over-all operations, especially in 
the field of agency relations. One 
expected result of its organization 


would be free interchange of re- 
search and media information 
among the various subsidiaries, 
several far better known to the 
public than American Home, Mr. 
Brush said at the time. 


No General Policy Change 


However, whether or not the 
plans board continues to function, 
Mr. Silbersack’s statement on the 
new appointments says that no 
change is foreseen in the corpora- 
tion’s general advertising policies, 
and adds that a wide expansion of 
its public relations program is con- 
templated and that several proj- 
ects affecting all of American 
Home’s operations are already 
under way. 

Mr. Silbersack pointed out that, 
as a unit, the corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries are among the nation’s 
leading advertisers and said that it 
is expected last year’s total ad 


expenditure of nearly $11,000,000 
will be exceeded in 1944. 

Under Mr. Silbersack’s super- 
vision, Mr. Stedman, formerly 
associate director pf the plans 
board, and Mr. Hazelrigg, who 
comes to American Home from the 
national organization section of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, which 
he headed, will have full responsi- 
bility for the advertising and pub- 
lic relations activities of the com- 
pany. 


Hamilton Uses ‘SEP’ 

Hamilton Watch Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., has released a new se- 
ries of full-page ads starting with 
April and May issues of Life, Na- 
tional Geographic and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Look is not in- 
cluded in the magazine list, as 
previously reported. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn is the 
agency. 
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Barry Joins Y&R 

John F. Barry, formerly head of 
Minoco Productions, has joined the 
motion picture department of 
Young & Rubicam, New York. 


IMMEDIATE POST-WAR 
OPPORTUNITY 

Large progressive industrial 
machinery manufacturer lo- 
cated in the midwest is looking 
for a catalog and direct mail 
technician. 

Opportunity emphasizes long 
term attractive employment. 

To qualify, the man must 
have a background of industrial 
copy experience, be draft ex- 


empt and be in a position to 
begin his duties before May 1. 

Engineering and research as- 
sistance will be available to 
him in full measure. 

In reply state full particulars 
of education and experience. 
BOX 4686, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Hal W. Hazel- 
fgg as director 
of public rela- 
tions, Was an- 
nounced today 
by Walter F. 
mecutive vice- 
president and 
ggeneral man- 
eager. W. H. Stedman 
“This move,” 
Bsaid Mr. Silbersack, “is in line 
“with our program of organization 
which groups the corporation’s 25 
‘subsidiaries into six operating 
Bdivisions with central service 
departments to assist them in 
all phases of 
operation. The 
new depart- 
ments will inte- 
grate the ad- 
vertising, public 
relations and 
publicity activi- 
ties of all mem- 
ber companies.” 
Last March 
the company 
announced the 
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1al H. W. Hazelrigg formation of a 
new food divi- 

sion, embracing Harold H. Clapp, 

nt short@lnc. (baby foods), G. Washington 
itch an@coffee Refining Company, and P. 
nationagbuff & Sons (prepared baking 
througimixes). Henry W. (Tex) Roden 
of a feygat that time was elected a vice- 
morninggeresident of the corporation in 
nd rotomeharge of the new food division 
racts. end relinquished his duties as 


ing wagelairman of the advertising plans 


on Marcig™ard which American Home set 
tions ingup last year as an over-all plan- 
ut in nagming committee for all its adver- 


npared 
of retaijg Other divisions which the cor- 
143 inser-$Puation announced would be set 
are 
maximungpegical, nutritional and vitamin 
products; (b) household products; 
() cosmetics; (d) packaged 
drugs; (e) foreign. 


Second Realignment 


Thus for the second time in as 
many years American Home has 
mealigned its advertising setup and 
made important personnel shifts to 
its conglomerate ad machin- 
ery functioning smoothly in the 
Face of other significant executive 
anges, 
The new appointments took 
Place following the election of Mr. 
Moden as vice-president of the 
‘rporation, as noted above. With 
ny his relinquishing his duties as 
Mairman of the advertising plans 
Mard so as to devote his time to 
newly-formed food division, 


ids € original conception of the 
ward itself seems to be due for 
general reorganization, with 
igh “me indications that the whole 
elp lea of the board is being dropped. 
ns! When the board was conceived 
tly in 1943, its key figures con- 
ws- sted of Leo Nejelski, former 
ght “Wertising manager of Swift & Co. 


id assistant general manager of 


Pepsodent Company; William 

ars. “ Stedman, former advertising 
ordinator of R. H. Macy & Co. 

ad now newly-appointed ad di- 

r of American Home; Walter 


—— -Silbersack, then operating vice- 
Sident of the parent organiza- 
and now executive vice-presi- 
~ and general manager; and 
NG ik. Re den as chairman of the 
AU {cording to the announcement 


Be time, Mr. Roden and Mr. 
INC. | were to divide time 
Dther the plans board and their 
(5), 16 First Sh: Corporate duties, while Mr. 


up are (a) pharmaceutical, bio-' 


ieski and Mr. Stedman were 


DIRTY WORK IN DIAMONDS 


IN THE SPRING of 1870 two un- 
kempt prospectors shuffled into 
the office of SanFrancisco’s richest 
banker. “We was told you’re in- 
terested in sparklers,” they said, 
dumping a handful of crystals on 
the man’s desk. ““We picked these 
up on an ant-hill out in Arizony.” 


The banker was wildly excited 
to find seven uncut diamonds, 
one particularly fine, among the 
worthless quartz. 


He grubstaked the prospectors 
liberally,instructing them to bring 
back a larger quantity of gems to 
prove the genuineness of their 
find. Three months later they re- 
turned, with a hair-raising story 
of being ambushed by Apaches, 
caught in mountain freshets and 


lost in the blistering Arizona 
desert. But they had managed to 
scrape up a pint of stones from 
their ant-hill, which included sev- 
eral thousand dollars of diamonds, 

The banker hurriedly formed 
a corporation, whose 25 directors 
included every top millionaire of 
the West Coast. With seeming 
reluctance, the two prospectors 
accepted $600,000 for their find, 
and faded from sight. Soon after- 
ward the diamond mine did like- 
wise. When the syndicate sent men 
and mining equipment to the 


scene, they found only the ant-hill! 


Exposés of such daring swindles 
are a much appreciated editorial 
feature of the Dell DetectiveGroup 
magazines, whose nearly three 
million readers are hobby spe- 
cialists in crime detection. These 
men are typical solid citizens of 
their communities; an accurate 
cross-section of the male Amer- 
ican reading public. They buy 
and prefer nationally advertised 
products. Make them want yours 
—by advertising in Dell Detective 
Group! 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE — FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE — HEADLINE DETECTIVE 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
World's largest publisher of detective fiction—featuring Agatha Christie, Rex Stout, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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The war’s unpublished casualty list: 


This is Woman’s “ ight—and Ours 


d 


o We are being invaded—the war has come to American 


soil. The stark, pathetic record of neglected children, 


juvenile delinquency, child labor, venereal disease—these 


grim horsemen are causing heavy civilian casualties. 
They are Woman’s fight—and the Companion’s. We cover 
them all in current and recent articles, and will cover 
more—you can count on it. 

The April Companion continues this fight with the ar- 
ticles, “War Babies” and “The Front of Human Decency.” 
With such features, the Companion is establishing a 


new, aggressive, progressive type of journalism for women Juin 


& 

program 
ind tra: 
mnage: 
pesider 


which dares to step ahead of its field. We are servicing 
women’s minds as well as their hands. Today’s woman 
needs this complete kind of woman’s magazine, has at 
needed it a long time. She is getting it at last. The | ~ 
Companion is setting today’s and tomorrow’s pattern 


for women’s service books. 


COMPANION 


a) THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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td > 


“ é } — PUBLISHERS OF WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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COPY TREND—The history of Kellogg Co.'s newspaper copy style was a high- 

light of a recent New York gathering at which the company's current theme, 

"he Grains Are Great Foods" was dramatized for newspaper and radio people 

and nutritionists. At the left is one of Kellogg's 1912 ads for corn flakes; 

cater is a 1923 ad for Pep; and at the right is one of the new series featuring 
the 1944 theme. Kenyon & Eckhardt is the Kellogg agency. 


TALKING IT OVER—Officials of Auto-Lite Battery Corp., Toledo, and Ruth- 
uf & Ryan, the company's agency, go over Auto-Lite's 1944 advertising 
program, one of the strongest in the company’s history, using magazines, farm 
nd trade publications. Seated, left to right, are H. D. Bissell, advertising 
mnager; W. E. Blank, replacement sales manager; and Luther Wood, vice- 
pesident of Ruthrauff & Ryan. Standing is Tod Reed, R&R account executive. 


WAAGINATION 1S THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


MANUFACTURING 


ite am idea in overalls Chay manele tering ter and 
the machine that’s never heen made. to 
tw do the jab that’s never and ther entire 
lenagination werks in the hethtab. deas and ther af the strength of 


CHRYSLER CORPORATIO 


sere 


gis AT WORK—This four-color page is the first of a series in Chrysler 

P.$ new institutional campaign launched in April issues of eight magazines 

_” Metropolitan Group. Succeeding ads will depict the benefits derived 

new ideas in engineering, management and service. N. W. Ayer & Son 
handles the account. (Story on Page 10.) 
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SHIFTS EMPHASIS—While war bond 
purchases are still being urged, Hot- 
point is swinging over to illustrations 
and descriptions of the actual post- 
war "dream" kitchens which consumers 
can buy with their savings. This is the 
opener in the new series. (Story on 
Page 6.) 


LOOK TO FUTURE—Television and 
FM were discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation in New York by Miller Mc- 
Clintock, (left), president of Mutual 
Broadcasting System, and Allen B. 
Dumont, (right), head of DuMont 
Television. An honored guest was 
John Benson (center), president of the 
Four A's. 


Your grocer wants to give you better service. 


CARLING’S ALE 


MONEY BACK—This theme in posters used in New York, Ohio, Michigan and 
other states, aims at bringingean estimated 500,000,000 empty milk, carbonated 
beverage, and beer bottles out of hiding to relieve pressure on the manufac- 
turers. A nationwide campaign is now under way on this theme backed by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. in newspapers and national magazines, with individual 
bottlers placing tie-in campaigns. J. Walter Thompson Co. is the Owens-Illinois 
agency, and the poster was produced by Continental Lithograph Corp. 


THE 
FOR THE WEXT CARGO PLARE 
Papendobis Treck Power Brings There 


WAR JOB—FWD trucks are helping 

deliver the goods, Four Wheel Drive LIMITED AUDIENCE—Benson & 
Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., reminds Hedges, New York, stresses the qual- 
fleet operators in a series of four-color ity angle in new four-color advertise- 
ads on the back covers of Commercial ments in behalf of Virginia Rounds 
Car Journal. Reprints are included in cigarets, which are now appearing in 
direct mail folders offering five free fhe Metropolitan Group and The New 
bulletins describing the trucks in Yorker. Arthur Kudner, Inc., is the 

operation. agency in charge. 


ADDS MEMO—Wilson & Co.'s outdoor bulletin featuring the B-V recipe con- 
test has another function as well. A desk calendar cal incorporated in the 
design has been plugging for double last year's contributions to the national 


Maybe you think rationing hos made things harder for you but easier 
for your grocer. Don't you believe it! 

Ever since this wer started, your grocer hes been more overworked, 
more purupen and up against more problems than ever before. | 

Every women simply going to heve te ge out of her way 16 help her 
groces, f she expect te get the better service the wants 


Del Mome thinks the suggestions here will help your grocer —gnd help 
you ever more 


CHOOSE THE VARIETIES YOUR GROCER MAS FULL POINTS WOeTH Tune 


HELPS GROCERS—In this spread which appeared in the April | Saturday Evening Post and is scheduled for the May | 
Life, California Packing Corp. speaks up for grocers by giving housewives some helpful advice about doing their food 
shopping more intelligently. Grocers’ long working hours, the problem of inexperienced help, and shortages of certain 
items are pointed up, with frank suggestions for shoppers’ help toward smoothing out grocery store difficulties. (Story 


on Page 37.) 
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Shrinking 


OTHER STATES* 
MADE POPULATION INCREASES 


1943 1940 


War is making radical changes in the marketing pattern of the nation. Before 


you plan any promotion check and see what’s doing in Anzona and the other Phi 


12 GROWING states. * be a 


And be sure to check Phoenix, Arizona now a metropolitan market of over 2 
200,000. One of the 17 fastest growing cities selected by the U.S. Census om; 
Bureau as most likely to retain wartime growth. Bi 


COLUMBIA*FLORIDA 
*MARYLAND*MICHIGAN*NEVADA* OREGON* UTAH*VIRGINIA* WASHINGTON 
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: BOB HALL, National Advertising Manager 


DICK LEWIS, General Manager 
Representatives—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


Representatives—Paul H. Raymer Co 
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